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However you do your rock-and-roll... 
youll need the real thirst-quencher! 


The faster the action—the thirstier you 


get—and the more you need 7-Up! And 
talk about fast action, wait till you feel 7-Up go to work. With the first 
sparkling sip, it starts to quench. With the last sparkling sip, thirst is out. So 


when you bring on fun and games—bring on 7-Up! It’s always 7-Up time. 


nothing, nothing does it like Seven-Up! 





“Ever shave with a blade of Golden Swedish Steel? 





...80 smooth 
and 
comyortable!” 


SAYS 


BUD PALMER 


FAMOUS TV PERSONALITY 





The ALL-NEW 


SCHICK ‘=... 


Now, from steel-famous Sweden, comes Here’s a blade that even the toughest 
golden Swedish steel, for new scuick beard can’t slow down. For quality, 
Custom Injector Blades— world’s smooth- luxury, performance . . . try the new 
est shaving blades. This fine-quality SCHICK Custom Injector Blade—custom- 
Swedish steel takes and holds a keen, honed for the smoothest, most effortless 
sharp edge—actually a thousand times shaves of your life. Fits all Injector and 
thinner than a human hair! Hydro-magic razors. Try one tomorrow. 


20 INJECTOR BLADES ... ONLY $7429 


SCHICK QUALITY AROUND THE WORLD torie Holmstod, $ den; Toronto, Conade; New York Angele a 
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LECTED! 


By a landslide . . . the new Esterbrook “101” Fountain Pen! Now, 
a different type of cartridge pen. It carries 2 cartridges in the barrel 
—one is a spare, so there’s no need to run out of ink. 

32 points in its favor! Every point custom-fitted to a different 
handwriting personality. Choose your personality ...choose your 
pen point . . . choice of 32 pen points in all! 

Bound to move to the front of the class with its smart styling 
and good looks—plus— your choice of 5 smart colors. Red, green, 
blue, gray and black. Squeeze-fill available, too! 

$1.95 is the low price of the Esterbrook “101” Renew Point 
Fountain Pen . . . so there’s no opposition to the fountain pen 
budget this year! Get on the Esterbrook bandwagon . . . pick your 
pen and pen point now! 


Gsterbrook Pens 


*T.M. The Heterbrook Pen Co 


71.95 


Otner Esterbrook 
pens siightly higher 











THERE'S A POINT CHOICE OF 32-—ONE IS CUSTOM-FITTED FOR YOU! 
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“The pressure of a gas 


varies inversely 
with its velocity” 


Bernoulli’s theorem: An 18th century 
phy sical law that helps make 20th 
century cars go. 


Look at an automobiles carburetor Seems compli 
doesn’t it? Actually the idea is quite simple and } 
old physical law. You can see the principle at work 
a small prec e ol paper on a desk and blowing ] 
across it. The paper will lift from the desk. The 
air moving across the paper creates a vacuun 
pressure—and the greater air pressure beneat! 
paper to rise 

This is Bernoulli's law in action and a basis 
carburetor. Thanks to Daniel Bernoulli—and to 
scientists and engineers at the Ford Researc! 
who have found better wavs to use his discovery 
Ford Family of Fine Cars carry bigger loads faster 


with less fuss. and do it on less gasoline than « 


How the carburetor works in the 
Ford Family of Fine Cars: 


l. Up-and-down stroke of the pistons create 


action, drawing outside air into carburetor 


2. The carburetor throat speeds up the incon 

of the smaller opening in the passage 

3. Since the air is moving faster at the throat, a ‘vacuum’ 
is created (Bernoulli's law), and this draws droplets of 
gasoline into the carburetor through tiny jets. These drop 
lets, or fuel vapor, are then mixed with the incoming air to 
form a balanced mixture that will explode in the cylinders to 
produc e power 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


The American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 
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FORD FAMILY OF FINE CARS 
FORD + FALCON + THUNDERBIRD + COMET + MERCURY + LINCOLN + LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 





BELFORTE...the only watch 
that speaks 23 languages 


offerte envente ave dentretien dame monde entier 
Det eneste 17 sten selges og gis 
“service over he enen uurwerk 
van $19.95 dat ordt inclusief 
service Ding 22> rif Yi SM 5 lik tek saat 


Den anda | 

over hela 

Det eneste 

a6 Oe oR 1H 

Die einzige ne in V3 rum $19. 95, die 
in der ganze 

EI unico relo 

servicio gara mit: +917 4 


BELFORTE...the only 17-jewel watch 


as low as *19.95—sold and serviced around the world 


We believe the Belforte Voyager series to be the world’s greatest Men’s and women's Belforte Voyager watches are beautifully 
watch value. And people on seven continents agree. i eS . 

Behind these handsome faces are fine quality, 17-jewel Swiss Me A - brpre oof Watch. Guaranteed waterproof*. Oustproof. Shock-re 
movements. Precision movements that are guaranteed for tant. Un $19.98 =+7 mainspring. 17 jewels. Sweep second hand. Luminous dia 
a full year! Ask your jeweler today to show you the only $19.95 nedies Bes auty Watch. Smart, youthful styling. 17 jewels. Yellow top. Only 
watches sold and serviced around the world. $19.95 plus ta - 
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A SUBSIDIARY OF THE BENRUS WATCH COMPANY + LA CHAUX DE FONDS - NEW YORK - WATERBURY 





Letters to 


Cuban-U.S. Relations 


Dear Editor: 


Americans who invest in foreign en- 
terprises are taking the risk that their 
foreign businesses may be seized by 
the government of that country some 
day. This was done recently in Cuba, 
as you mentioned in “Cuban Roulette,” 
[Sept. 21 issue]. It has been done be- 
fore in other Latin American countries 

Since foreign investment is an indi- 
vidual risk, it has nothing to do with 
the people as a whole. For this reason 
our government has no right to jeop 
irdize itself with regard to the risks 
taken by citizens 


John P. Grisez 
Crestimba nion (Calif.) H. S 


individual] 


? Every governinent considers the pro 
tection of the lives of its citizens living 
ind working abroad as one of its pri 
L S. has 


government to 


nary duties, The tried to 


persuade the Cuban 
1 fair 
ned businesses it has 


does not contest Cuba’s right to 


American 
The 


price for the 
seized 


pris itely-owned business proper 


Editors 


Khrushchev vs. U. N 
De ar } ditor 


Thank you for your most intormative 
“Khrush he Vv VS. the U. N re 
that the 


session should 


irticle on 
Oct 


importance 


5 issue]. | believe real 
yf this U. N 


made youth of America. 
The results of this meeting may affect 


( lear to the 


yur whole lives 

The world is a powder keg, and this 
neeting at the U. N 
yu plan to give more 


may control the 
fuse. I hope that y 
overage to this meeting, and that you 
will continue to make the issues involved 


lear to all of us 


Ann Franklin 
Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Lake Forest, Ill 


p Our readers have undoubtedly seen 
our major article “U. N. History in the 
Making” [Oct. 12 issue], and the late 
news stories on the U. N. session in both 


our Oct. 12 and Oct. 19 issues. Senior 
Scholastic will continue to report all 
significant developments as they occur 
in future weeks.—Editors 


Pro and Con Booster 
Dear Editor: 


The part of Senior Scholastic | espe- 
cially like is the Forum Topic of the 
week. It gives me the feeling I am part 
of the magazine, expressing an opinion 
on a particular subject. Since both sides 
are expressed, all students can take part 
in discussing the article. 


Gloria Bruno 


Canon McMillan (Pa.) H. § 


America Votes 
Dear Editor: 


In your “America Votes 1960 
(Sept. 28), one picture caption 
states “George Washington takes oath 
as first President in 1793.” We believe 
the correct date is 1789 

Anothe states 
turned out for the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
1860.” The 


issuc 


caption “Thousands 


bates of date is 


1858 
You also state 


correct 


“If no candidate [for 
President] has a majority [of electoral 
votes] the House of 
President 


Representatives 
chooses a from among the 
three candidates having the highest 
number of votes. This has happened 
only history—in 1824.” In 
our civies book it states that this hap- 
pened in 1800 also. 


U. S. Civics Class 
Deming (N. M.) H. § 


once In our 


> Although Lincoln and Douglas did 
oppose each other for the Presidency in 


the Editor 


1860, you are completely right in saying 
the famous Lincoln-Douglas debates did 
take place in 1858. The historical en- 
graving of George Washington does 
show him taking the oath in 1793 (as 
we stated) but for his second term (not 
the first as we stated). Our reference to 
1824 concerned only the present sys- 
tem for choosing Presidents. This sys- 
tem dates from ratification of the 12th 
Amendment in 1804. One of the reasons 
for passage of this amendment was the 
1800 election you refer to. In 1800 Jef- 
ferson and Burr both received 73 elec- 
toral votes under the old system of 
electing Presidents and Vice-Presidents 
from the same list of candidates. The 
House of Representatives then decided 
which of the two men became Presi- 
dent, and which Vice-President. As you 
can see, this is entirely different from 
the 1824 example that we cited.—Edi- 


tors 


Old Enough to Vote? 
Dear Editor: 


Are you old enough to vote, if you 
are old enough to fight [“Vote at 18?” 
Sept. 28 issue]? I say no! Physical fit- 
ness, the lack of a family to support, 
audacity, and the willingness to take 
chances are the qualities that make 
young men attractive military recruits 
On the other hand, the responsibility 


o . . 
of voting requires maturity, experience, 


and the ability to choose a candidate 
according to his qualifications. Since 
fighting and voting different 
qualities, fitness for the one does not 
necessarily carry with it eligibility for 
the other. 


require 


Tom Hocker 
Tuscaloosa (Alabama) H. § 











| Ideas to Live By 








it's probably deserved.” 





“The only graceful way to accept an insult is to ignore it; if you can’t 
ignore it, top it; if you can’t top it, laugh at it; if you can’t laugh at it, 


—RusseELL. Lynes 
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antes OEAATE THE CAMPLIN isgyes 9, 
96 


EDITOR'S NOTE: At our invitation, both 
the Republican and Democratic parties 
have agreed to participate in this series 
of weekly debates on the major issues 
of the 1960 ign. The national com- 
mittee of each party has been given 
equal space to present its views and 
arguments. Students and teachers may 
thus learn party positions on major is 
sues, as well as how parties employ 
the arts of persuasion for their cause. 





issue No. 7: CIVIL RIGHTS 


DEMOCRATS 


UR schools today are America’s new frontier in 
the movement to make secure for all the Constitu- 
tional rights of equal citizenship. 

This century's great test on the issue of human rights 
entered its final phase six years ago, with the Supreme 
Court’s school desegregation mandate. Full compliance 
with that decision will be an epochal development, 
bringing us close to the day when no barrier to first-class 
citizenship is left standing. 

To speed that day, the Democratic party works for 
national mobilization behind new programs to strengthen 
the protection of all our civil rights. 

Calling for new measures to assure equality of oppor- 
tunity in education, Democrats aim for desegregation 
compliance in all affected school districts by 1963—the 
100th anniversary of the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Oddly, Republicans in their platform object to this 
target date as an incentive to delaying tactics. That 
sounds strange coming from an Administration which 
has shown nothing but content with the extremely slow 
pace of compliance through six years. To date, 2,100 
school districts have not even made a start toward com- 
pliance. In five of our states, all public schools still are 
completely segregated. Only 6 per cent of the Negro 
students in the South have been admitted to desegregated 
s¢ hools. 

Two days after the Court’s desegregation edict, the 
Republican President was asked if he had any advice 
to give the affected states on compliance. “Not the slight- 
est,” he said. Since then he has refused consistently to 
exert any kind of leadership in this cause. 

While the Administration marked time, the Congress 
under Democratic leadership fiade important gains in 
this area. The Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960, the 
first legislation in the field since Reconstruction, were 
passed by Democratic Congresses. Democrats back a 
broad program of additional legislation to further 
strengthen the legal protections of our economic, educa- 
tional and political rights. 

What's most needed, however, is White House leader- 
ship, “for only a President willing to use all the resources 
of his high office can provide the leadership, the deter- 
mination and the direction which are essential if we are 
to eliminate racial and religious discrimination from 
American society.” 

That’s the nub of the challenge; as Sen. Kennedy sees 
it, and as he describes it in his pledge to move forward 
‘on three broad fronts—as a legislative leader, as a chief 
executive, and as a moral leader.” 

' —DemocraTic NATIONAL COMMITTEE 





REPUBLICANS 


HE Republican party, which came into being be- 

cause of an issue of human rights, is dedicated to 
the equality of men. It has consistently sought to elim- 
inate discrimination from public life and to protect the 
basic rights of all our people. 

The first civil rights legislation enacted by Congress 
in over 80 years was passed in 1957. It provided a more 
effective guarantee of the most basic of all civil rights—the 
right to vote. Also, it established a Civil Rights Commis- 
sion which has put forth many substantial suggestions for 
the protection of our constitutional rights. Congress rein- 
forced this with further legislation in 1960. 

The new law will ultimately make it possible for many 
thousands of Negroes previously disfranchised to vote. 
Already hundreds, as a result of strict and efficient action 
by the Department of Justice, have registered to vote, 
some in counties where Negroes have not voted before. 

Discrimination against minority groups has been elim- 
inated in the armed forces, veterans hospitals, Navy 
yards, and other federal establishments, the District of 
Columbia, interstate bus and train service 

Important steps have been taken to end discrimination 
in employment related to activities of the federal govern- 
ment. An Executive Order in January, 1955, established 
the Committee on Government Employment Policy 
The efforts of this committee have contributed to the 
fact that more Negroes are now employed by the national 
government than ever before. 

Another important group is the President's Govern- 
ment Contracts Committee headed by Vice-President 
Nixon. All minority groups have benefited from the activ- 
ities of this commission which sees to it that private 
employees holding government contracts do not engage 
in discriminatory employment practices, 

On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court declared that 
segregated public schools are unconstitutional. As a 
result state and local governments have been abandoning 
segregation in their school systems and publicly owned 
facilities. 

In the field of civil rights, more progress has been 
made in the past eight years than was achieved in the 
preceding 80 years. The civil rights of all Americans 
are now more adequately respected and mare securely 
enforced than ever before. 

More progress must be made. We want all Americans 
~—whatever their race, creed or national origin—to have 
all the rights of citizenship, We want all Americans to 
have an equal chance for a good education, a decent 
job, and a comfortable home. 

—REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
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A REVIEW OF LATE -ME 


U.N. Gets “Back to Normal’’ 


After a 24-day stint as “a 99-ring 
political circus,’ the United Nations 
headquarters in New York was .get- 
ting “back to normal.” 


Nikita 
other 


Khrush« he y 


world 


Soviet Premier 
ind most of the 
gone home 
Khrushchev 


premier put on a 


leaders 

have 
Betore 

Soviet 

} 


departed, the 
desk 
anging, shoe-thumping performance 
that turned the U.N.’s General 


unstatesmanlike 


Assem 
biy sessions into noisy 
illies, Ones in an 

Assembly 
of Lreland 
that it cracked 

than three weeks of 


maneuvering, the 


ittempt to restore 
Frederick 


pounded his cave ] 


wdet President 
Boland 
» violently 
But after 
complex diplomatic 
captains and the kings” left the As 


more 


session for home. Harried se- 


officials and U.N 


ind then began to assess 


sembly 
curity reporters took 
" leep breath 
the results. This is how the scoreboard 
ended up 

POn Disarmament. Premier Khrushchev 
‘ illed for debate 


m the often-repe ited Soviet proposal 


a General Assembly 


for “general and complete disarma 
Only then Soviets 
iWwree to mspection and control systems 

The U.S 
which insist on foolproof inspection safe 
guards first, led 
lefeat the 


ment.” would the 


und other Western powers 


a successful fight to 


Soviet proposal Instead, a 


Western resolution referred the disarm 
ament issue to the U.N.’s Political Com 
There, thought the West, the 
chances of the Soviets reaping a prop 
making fine 
unworkable 


mittee 
aganda harvest by 
sounding, but proposals 
were lesse ned 

The Western proposal recommends 
that discussions on disarmament meas- 
include the problem of controls 


Khrushchev threat 


ened Soviet boycott of the disarmament 


ures 
Premier promptly 
talks unless his plan was accepted 

POn Colonialism. In one of his first U.N 
Khrushchev 


posed that all remaining colonial areas 


speeches, Premier pro 
immediately 
ending of all 


under 


be granted independence 
He also called for the 
U.N 
U.N 


various nations) 


trusteeships (territories 


protection and administered by 
and for the cancelling 
ot ill spec 1 il rights enjoyed bv one na 
tion on the territory of another. This, in 
effect, would 
of all U.S. overseas military bases 
The Soviet later called for 
a General Assembly debate on his pro 
posal When it that 


some African and Asian nations favored 


mean the abandonment 


Premier 


became evident 
Assembly discussion of the colonialism 
issue, the West withdrew its objections 
and the proposal was adopted. 

POn Reorganizing the U.N. Stinging 
Soviet attacks on U.N. Secretary Gen- 


Wide World 


PARTING BLASTS: In his last speeches before the U.N. General Assembly prior 
to going home, Soviet Premier Khrushchev lashes ovt at the world organization. 


eral Dag Hammarskjold for his alleg 
edly pro-Western policies in the Congo 
crisis received support from only a few 
African nations (see news pages in our 
Oct. 12 issue). However, Khrushchev’s 
move to paralyze the U.N. by replac 


ing Hammarskjold with a three-man 
dire« torate each powel 
the other little 


enthusiasm among the 99 U.N. members 


with a veto 


ove! two, worked up 


In terms of his objectives, veteran 
U.N 
scored some hits but more misses. He 
U.N. as 
P 


form for spouting his propaganda line to 
the world 


observers say Premier Khrushchev 


successfully used the a plat 
He also. these observers be 


lie ve made some headway at least 


before some African and Asian nations 

in presenting the Soviet Union as the 
arch enemy of all colonialism 

On the other hand, Premier 
Khrushchev’s violent attacks on the U.N 

he called the Security Council “worse 
than a spittoon” probably did not sit 
well with the African and 
trals who see the U.N 
chief hope for peace. Nor did his un- 
dignified and abusive behavior win re- 


Asian neu- 


as the world’s 


spect from the world’s neutral nations 

To highlight the faith of the neutrals 
in the U.N., India and 14 other nations 
presented a _ resolution calling for 
greater efforts by all countries to end 
world Included among the 
signers of this resolution were five Latin 
American countries—Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Panama, and Venezuela. 

What is the record of the 15th Gen- 
eral Assembly session thus far? Did the 
world inch closer to peace—or war? 
Few analysts would actually say that 
peace loomed any closer. But neither 
would they say that the danger of wa 
had been increased. The world, it was 
agreed, was due for another tense 
Cold War winter 


tension 


Reply to Castro 


The U.S. 
a sharp, detailed answer to Cuban 
Premier Fidel Castro’s four-hour U.N. 
blast against the United States last 
month. 


sent the United Nations 


It was the most vigorous U.S. reply 
yet made to recent Cuban attacks. The 
10,000-word report answered point by 
point the charges made by Castro in 
his U.N. speech on September 26 (see 
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our Oct. 12 issue, p. 16). The US. 
accused the Cuban regime of: 

Pseizing private property for political 
reasons rather than to secure eco- 
nomic justice. 

Pundermining the inter-American sys- 
tem by fomenting revolts in other Latin 
American nations. 

Psuppressing freedom of the press and 
free elections in Cuba. 

Pwelcoming growing intervention in 
Cuba by the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China. 

The long document also denied 
Castro’s charge that the American- 
owned Guantanamo Naval base in east- 
ern Cuba was imposed on Cuba by 
force. It affirmed that the base was 
acquired by treaties between the U.S. 
and Cuba dating back to 1903. Castro 
has lately been launching a war of 
against the U.S. naval base, and 
many observers believe he is trying to 
provoke an incident. 

In other Cuban developments: 
>The U.S. State Department is pre- 
paring an embargo on all U.S. exports 
te Cuba—except food and medicine. 
This would affect some $300,000,000 
worth of goods a year—nearly half of 
Cuba's pre-Castro imports 
>In Cuba itself, opposition to the Castro 
regime appears to be growing. The 
Castro government recently tried 200 
captured rebels before a military tri- 
bunal and executed them. Among those 
who have died by firing squads were 
three U.S. citizens—Allan Thompson of 
Texas, Robert Fuller of Florida, and 
Anthony Zarba of Massachusetts. All 


wi weds 


were accused of “invading Cuba” to 
fight with rebel forces. 

Dr. Teresa Casuso, a friend of Pre- 
mier Castro and a high official of Cuba’s 
delegation to the U.N., defected to the 
U.S., declaring that Castro had gone 
“power mad” and had made a “police 
state” of Cuba. In Florida, 21 Cubans 
fleeing Havana in a small motorboat 
requested political asylum in the U.S. 
>The Cuban Cabinet announced the 
government seizure of 382 Cuban and 
foreign-owned companies with an es- 
timated value of $2,000,000,000. The 
decree affected some 20 U.S. firms, but 
most of the billion-dollar U.S. private 
investment in Cuba had already been 
seized earlier 

Cuban officials also announced a radi- 
cal urban property reform law expro- 


priating the property of city landlords: 


Tenants will “own” dwellings they have 
been renting after paying the same 
rent to the government for the next 5 
to 20 years. Tenants must also pay real 
estate and water taxes formerly paid 
by landlords. 


Murder in Tokyo 


While 3,000 spectators and a 
nationwide TV audience watched in 
horror, the leader of Japan’s Socialist 
party was stabbed to death by a 
teen-age assassin. 


The victim of the fatal attack, 61-year- 
old Inejiro Asanuma, was stabbed twice 
with a foot-long sword as he addressed 
a pre-election meeting of Japan’s major 


Japanese Socialist leader Inejiro Asanuma is fatally stabbed by a 17-year-old 
“rightest’’ student (center) at Tekye rally. Bystanders rush to grab the assassin. 


political parties in Tokyo. Ironically, the 
meeting was called to insure fair cam- 
paign practices in Japan's elections 
scheduled for next month. 

The young assassin was 17-year-old 
Otayo Yamaguchi, who had once been 
a member of a fascist-like group of 
right-wing extremists. He was seized 
moments after the attack. 

The assassination set off a series of 
demonstrations by students, labor un- 
ion members, and other groups. 

Asanuma’s death was Japan's first po- 
litical assassination in 24 years. But it 
was not the first stabbing. Last spring, 
Jotaro Kawakami, another Socialist 
leader, was stabbed. A few weeks later 
Nobusuke Kishi, then Premier, was also 
stabbed. Neither was seriously in 
jured. Both stabbings were said to have 
been carried out by members of right- 
wing or ultra-nationalist groups. 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Japan's cur- 
rent political turmoil began last Janu- 
ary when Premier Kishi signed a 10- 
year treaty with the U.S. This treaty 
renewed U.S. rights to maintain troops 
and military bases in Japan—to protect 
our allies in Asia in the event of Com- 
mumist aggression. 

The left-wing Socialists, Japan's 
chief opposition party, protested the 
treaty. They said that such a military 
alliance might lead to Japan being 
bombed if the United States and an- 
other country got involved in a war 

Protest demonstrations by the Social- 
ists and other opposition groups 
reached such a frenzied peak last sum- 
mer that President Eisenhower 
celled his visit to Japan and Kishi was 
forced to resign as premier. 

The premier, Hayato Ikeda 
promised new elections in November 
He was confident that, despite the 
row over the U.S.-Japan treaty, his 
conservative Liberal-Democratic party 
increase its 


cal 


new 


maintaim or even 
majority in the Diet (Parliament) 
Three local elections held that 
time were won by his party. But ob 
servers now fear that the assassination 
of Asanuma might: 

Pstrengthen the opposition forces in 
the coming election with a new wave 
of neutralist sentiment. 

Pyzive the Socialists a martyr in Asan- 
uma and encourage a new’ series of 
leftist rioting. 

Pstir the right-wing extremists to more 
and more violence against the leftists 
in their desire to bring back pre-war 
Japanese militarism. 

At the core of Japan’s government 
crisis is the military pact with the U.S. 
Though it has already been ratified, 
some observers fear that parts of it 
might be so modified as to make the 
entire treaty unworkable. Even more 
serious, the murder added to the grow- 
ing fear in Japan of a return of fascist 


would 


since 





In the 1920's and 1930's, this 
terrorism resulted in a series of polit 
ical assassinations that brought about a 
militarist dictatorship in Japan 


terrorism 


Liberty Leave 


The 19l-man crew of the Bcl- 
tika, the liner that brought Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev to the U.S., 
sailed back to Russia only 190 strong. 


Ihe sailor 
Viktor Jaanimets of Estonia, was in the 
United States. He has asked for 
eceived—political asylum 

Out for 


town 


remaining 20-year-old 


and 


an afternoon of liberty on the 
Jaanimets and four other crew 


ner were 


walking along one of New 


Wide World 
Soviet ship Baltika sailed for home minus 
one crew member, Viktor Joanimets 


York's 


Jaanimets 


bustling streets. According to 


the crew members were to 


keep an eye on eac h other just m 


case anyone had the uncomradely idea 
# jumping ship 
had that 


a ce partment 


Jaanimets very 


ducked 


slipped out a side door 


idea. He 
store and 
With the help 
non-English-speaking 
sailor made his way to U.S 


into 


of strangers, the 
Immigration 
Le partment officials 
Why did he do it? 
"That | 
be encaged.” He 


Said 
should no 


Jaanimets 
simply longer 
added, “I will never 
I would prefer death to Soviet 


slavery. I 


return 


was only in America a few 
that 
overed what a difference there is be 
that 


people like the 


veeks, but in short time I dis 


country and which 
for the 


Soviet Union.’ 


tween a free 
is a prison 
‘The Russian people are told nothing 


but lies, lies, lies,” said Jaanimets 
There is nothing but oppression in my 
ountry, Estonia, and other Baltic na- 
tions, Latvia and Lithuania. [All three 
the Soviet 


and 


countries were annexed by 


Union in 1940. The U.S mans 


Western nations contest the legality of 
the annexation and still grant diplo- 
matic recognition to Baltic representa- 
tives in exile.] 

The defection was particularly em 
barrassing to the Soviets. All crew mem 
bers had presumably been given close 
security checks. But even this could 
not keep one determined man from 
crashing through the iron curtain that 
divides the east and west 


Student Poll 


Which Presidential candidate do 
America’s junior and senior high 
school students favor this year? 

According to a Scholastic Magazines 

poll of more than 11,000 teen-agers in 
all sections of the country, Senator John 
F Kennedy 
Richard M 


of margins 


is leading Vice-President 
Nixon—but by the barest 

The poll was conducted in late 
tember 


Sep 
October by the 
Scholastic-sponsored Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion. It showed the girls defi- 
nitely prefer the Massachusetts’ Senator 

while 
the Vice-President 


amd early 


the bovs give a slight edge to 

Regionally, among all students 
Kennedy led in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States, as well as in 
the South. Nixon led in the Far West 
The Mid-West was a virtual stand-off 

The Institute of Student Opinion, an 
independent 
Scholastic been 
conducting nationwide surveys of teen 
agers since 1943. For this Presidential 
poll, a scientifically-<drawn sample of 
teen-aged and girls 
This sample covered grades 7 through 


activity sponsored by 


Magazine 5 Inc has 


boys was used 
12. in junior and senior high schools 
both public and private 

A total of 11,272 students took part 
im the Scholastic poll of 211 schools 


The number of boys voting practicall 


PRESIDENTIAL STAND: 


Here's a drawing of the reviewing 


VW 


matched the number of girls—5,629 to 
5,643 respectively. 
Here is the percentage result in ‘an- 


swer to the ISO question: “If you 


Wide W 
Nixon Kennedy 
which one 
of the following candidates would vou 
vote for?” 


could vote next November 


TOTAL: ALL STUDENTS 


Kennedy 

Nixon 

Others (write in) 
Uncertain 


47.37% 
46.81% 
1.48% 
4.34% 


GIRLS ONLY 


49.23% 
45.12% 
1.15% 


4.50% 


Kennedy 
Nixon 
Others 
Uncertain 
BOYS ONLY 
45.51% 
48.50% 
1.81% 
4.18% 


Kennedy 
Nixon 
Other 


Uncertain 


The teen-agers, in the 
cases, believe their parents will vote the 
Some, indicated 
their parents are split on their votes 

The Scholastic poll of teen-agers at 
this time seems to reflect similar polls 
of adults-which show an _ extremel) 
close race, with Kennedy barely ahead 


of Nixon 


majority ol 


Same Way. however, 


Wide World 
stand from which 
either President Nixon or President Kennedy will watch the inaugural parade in 
Washington next January 20. For his prize-winning design, architect Robert P. 
Bracket received o $100 prize and a promise of the next President's autograph. 





ONFUSION 
in re SUBUR 


Americans have 
been moving out of 
the city and into 
the suburbs at 

a galloping rate. 
But are they 
finding it the 


utopia they expected? 


ACH day, five days a week, 22,- 
000,000 Americans climb into au 
tomobiles to drive to work. They pour 
onto the nation’s highways, freeways, 
turnpikes, and expressways—and choke 
narrow, noisy city streets. During “rush” 
hours—near 9:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m.— 
their high-horsepower, high-speed ve- 
hicles are bridled till they can merely 
crawl. If they are lucky, they may 
eke out an average of about eight 
miles an hour on the busiest roads. This 
is about as fast as a horse-and-buggy 
traveled on city streets 60 years ago. 
Who are these motorists? Who are 
these men and women who brave the 
daily tides and cross-currents of traffic? 
The answer: City-dwellers (some of 
them) who prefer to drive the few 
miles between home and job rather 
than take a bus or other public transit, 
and suburbanites (most of them) who 
have abandoned the city as a place to 
live but still depend on it as a place 
to work—and must either drive in oi 
commute by train every day. 

Each year this stream of commuting 
suburbanites grows longer and longer. 
The results of the 1960 census, for 
exampie, indicate that 80 per cent of 
the nation’s growth since the 1950 
census has taken place in the suburbs. 

Looking ahead to 1975, many ex- 
perts predict that the total U. S. popu- 


lation may exceed 200,000,000. Of this 
number, approximately 140,000,000 per- 
sons will probably be living in metro- 
politan areas. About 80,000,000 of 
these, in turn, will be living outside 
in America’s suburbs. 
Transportation probably won't be the 
only problem facing this vast future 
populace of suburbanites. But it will 
be a major one. In fact, the very ex- 
istence of suburbia has, from the start, 
hinged on transportafion. Here’s why: 


core cities 


> First the streetcar, then the automo- 
bile and bus freed the working man 
from having to live “close in” to the 
city to get to his job. 
> The truck made it possible for in- 
dustry to build plants outside the city 
where more space was available and 
land was cheaper—and still ship its 
goods quickly and efficiently. 

The impact of mobility which the 
motor vehicle provided explains in part 
how a “sleepy” suburb, perhaps 25 or 
30 miles from the heart of a big city, 
could suddenly swell into a teeming, 
bustling community. 

Who are the suburbanites? Some are 
the families of professional men (doc- 
tors, lawyers, accountants), business- 
men (executives, salesmen, managers), 
and so-called white collar (office) work- 
ers. And more and more of them are 
blue collar (industrial) workers, too. In 





other words, suburbia has become a 


nelting pot of all of these categories. 


For many families, suburbia seems 


ke utopia. It means a chance scape 


' 
the noise and congestion city streets 
+} 
1 overcrowded city schools, the high 
. 
rents for decaying houses and spaceless 


artments 
It often that a family 
yuse of it 


backvard in w 


own, with 


It means a 


| friendliness that 


mtrast to the ino 


inv cases, the lons 


life. While newcomer 
w their belongings, for 
| 


1 
neighborhood weicomin 


mmittes 


ores 
» 


em 

This bas spirit of friendliness pre 
suburbanites have 

# all the 

purpose Lil 


if they bu 


suburb in 


First 
i similar 
And 


houses in 


£ suburbia 
ia . 
simuiariy ] 


} tracts. th 


OuUsInNG rac t 


<y may represen i 


mmon section of their particular in 
me bracket 

Second, though they may have for 
saken city living, they want to continue 
to share in some of the cultural, social 
the cit 


For example, a weekly night of bow! 


ind recreational activities of 
ing, skating, or bridge-playing among 


neighboring families may replace a 
night of city theatre- or concert-going 


And 


town city restaurant, many suburbanites 


instead of dining out in a down 


the suburbanite’s cultural longings are 
satisfied by reading or by watching 
television. Suburban drive-in theatres 
are thriving, and small “art film” thea- 
tres are no longer the monopoly of a 
few big cities. Community theatres in 
many areas are being enriched by active 
support. And major symphony orches 


like those of Boston, New York 


Cleveland and San Francisco—are now 


tras 


meerts in suburban towns they 


giving 


) 
never considered playing 20 vears ago 


As more and mort pe ple stream 


into the 
of the 


ties have been 


more ind more 
city’s cultural and business facili 


forced to follow them 


most significant exampl 


sul urbs 


Pe rhaps the 


#f this de-centralization of services 


the growth of branch 


town de partment stores 


In- most cases, the departme nt store 


ywner did not choose to build suburban 


branches; the action was forced on him 


} ! 
Tin middle 


his best 


class housewife, formerly 


imong customers, now lived 


many miles away from his bargain 
basement. Often, by slashing prices on 
some goods. he could lure her by train 
bus, or car to shop in his store. But 


most of the time, he found. she pre 


ferred to shop for her needs in what 


ever stores were near her home 
Thus department store after depart- 
ment store joined the move to the sub- 


urbs. Simultaneously, another shopping 


13 


innovation has into being: the 
suburban shopping center. Here, housed 
in huge, modern buildings—surrounded 
by vast parking areas—are drugstores, 
super markets, specialty shops, bowling 
alleys, restaurants more 
department stores 

In 1950, there were about 
of these shopping centers in the entire 
U. S. Today there are 4,500 of them 
Some forecasters say there may be 10,- 
000 by 1965! 

| hs shoppi: gy < has in 


boon to the 


come 


and one oT 


100 


1 
ony 


most 


cases proved to be a 


suburban housewife who 


iverage, busy 


frequently must spend a grea 


her day in her automobile. After driv 
ing her children to and ft 


driving to P.T.A. or 


mn MM hool 


I 

lia} t 
civic ciupD meet 
t} 


he thought 


eT house - 


ings, she is comforted by 
of being able to shop for all 
hold and pe rson il needs in one | cation 

So. with more and more of the city’s 
conveniences at its fingertips plus the 
luxury of suburbia fre- 
quently takes on the aspect of a utopia. 
But this when 
the suburban community begins to ex- 
the growing that the 


city once experienced—and which the 


open space 


utopian picture blurs 


perience pains 
suburbs are facing as they grow bigget 
and bigger 

The sc 


Suburbanites 


pains are largely financial 


want not only the con 


veniences of city living but also the 
public services. They want water, elec- 


tric power, sewage Cisposal, police and 


have come to prefer the backyard “cook 


yut” or barbecue—weather permitting 
if course 


Rental libraries flourish in the } 


sub 
And new branches of free pubiic 
built on 


sawmills once stood 


urbs 


libraries are being country 
roads where 

If suburbanites now read more than 
their 


television 


they also do more 
And the trend to 
than one TV set 
Census Bu 


city brethren, 
viewing. 
ward owning more 
is also growing, the U. S 
reau reports 


This does not necessarily mean that 


Fast-growing suburbs often have difficulty 
filling the needs of new residents who ex- 
pect the services they enjoyed in the city. 
To provide sidewalks and to pave streets, 
a suburb may have to ruise its taxes. 


Ghodern homes like this one are becom- 
ing familiar sights on the suburban land- 
scape. Their promise of utopia is luring 
more and more people away from cities. 
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fire protection, sidewalks, paved streets, 
street lighting, and schools. 

Few suburbs have the tax money 
to provide all these services easily and 
efficiently. In many instances, there- 
fore, tax rates must be raised higher 
and higher. 

Even then, many suburbs frequently 
are unable to do the job. That's why 
some have launched campaigns to at- 
tract industries and businesses to settle 
in their communities—to help out with 
1 major share of the tax burden 

In many suburban areas, inadequacy 
f local 


serious as 


services is not nearly as 
the duplication of 


services. In one Western metropolitan 


these 


region, for example, there are 27 sep- 
irate school districts, 35 water districts, 
Are all these 
Yes, say 


ind 59 sanitation districts. 


separate districts necessary? 
some suburbanites. A separation of serv- 
ices means more local control for each 
individual community. No, say 
Sharing these services by merging in- 


dividual districts into consolidated dis- 


others. 


tricts would mean greater economy and 
efficiency, and less confusion. 


Ls discussing .the problems of sub- 
urban government, some people like to 
suburbia of 1960 as 

throwback to the era of 
The 
small thriving in 
New England long before the birth of 


paint the some- 
thing of a 
American 


‘small-town America.’ 


town, which was 


uur republic, is often considered to 
have been the model for our democ- 
In fact, Thomas Jefferson once 


described New England townships as 


racy 


the wisest inventions ever devised by 
the wit of man for the perfect exercise 
of self-government.” 

Others deny that a parallel exists be- 
tween the small town of yesteryear and 
today’s suburbia. First of all, they say, 
the small town was independent and 
self-contained. It did not depend on 
cities or other small towns for most of 
its jobs or services. 

In one respect, however, there is a 


marked similarity between the subur- 
banite and the small-town citizen: both 
have a high regard for local government. 
Perhaps one explanation for the subur- 
banite’s interest in local government is 
that, like the New England small towns- 
man, he feels he can participate more 
directly in community affairs. He often 
knows the head of the school board, 
the chief of police, even the mayor per- 
sonally. They next-door 
neighbors. He can vote intelligently be- 
cause he knows not only for what but 
for whom he is voting. 

Perhaps as a carryover from the old 


mav be his 


township type of local government, 
today’s suburban communities cling to 
the notion that local government is the 
best kind of Result: in 
the 192 metropolitan areas of our na 
there are 16,000 local got 
Does this 
democracy at its best? Sometimes, ves 
But more often 
should provide what service—and hou 

In the 1940's and 1950's, a great 
variety of proposals for the reform of 


government 


tion toda, 


ernments! mean grass-roots 


confusion as to who 


suburban government blossomed forth 
One cailed for a vast metropolitan area 
including and 
suburbs as an entire urban area. Such 
a plan has been tried out, and proved 


goverument core city 


generally successful in Toronto, Canada, 
and in Miami, Florida 

However popular this plan may be 
with some planners and political scien 
tists, it has met considerable resistance 
from officials 
wish to submit to the authority of a 
regional government, and from subur 


many city who do not 


banites who want their communities to 
maintain complete autonomy. 
Critics of local government 
that efficiency and economy will never 
without 


argue 


exist in suburbia, however 
some kind of central or regional author 
ity. Efficiency and economy, they also 
say, are impeded by underrepresenta- 
tion. Congressional and state legislative 
districts are laid out every 10 
after a national census is tabulated. Be 


cause suburbia is growing so fast, dis- 


years 


THE FLIGHT TO THE SUBURBS 


Percentage change since 1950: 
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Source: New York Times 


Chart shows how suburbs are growing in relation to four cities. 


tricting is often outdated soon after it is 
completed. 


‘To are just some of the prob- 
lems America’s suburbs are facing to- 
day. But some people say the problems 
are more than economic and political— 
that there are also sociological prob- 
lems. 

For example, an increasingly large 
number of social scientists have been 
criticizing America’s suburbia for fall- 
ing into more and more rigid living 
patterns, Everybody goes to the same 
clubs, attends similar neighborhood Sun- 
day suppers, lives in similar houses, 


alike, same TV 


“Creeping conformity,” say 


dresses watches the 
show s, etc 
is becoming as much a 


as shopping plazas 


these critics, 


part of suburbia 


and station wagons. 
this 


exaggerated. They argue back that the 


Others say criticism may be 


question of conformity vs. non-con- 
fotmity has 


and town—and is not really 


existed in every age, in 
every city 
related directly just to suburban living 

Stil! that 
only a part of the 
urban they 
result of “the refugee from the city” 
trying to sink roats into his new 
roundings, to win 
friends and neighbors. In 10 or 


others say conformity is 


temporary sub 
picture. It is, contend, a 
sur- 
acceptance by his 
new 
20 years, as the roots grow deeper, 
may begin to take on 


and more individual characteris- 


these suburbs 
more 
tics 

With all its economic. 
social pro’s and con's, suburban life 
in 1960 is—in the final still 
closely linked to the American city 
that teaming metropolis s® many sub- 


political, and 


analysis 


urbanites think they have escaped. In 
fact, most 
that their 
portant 


suburbanites would agree 
ties to the city are still im 
that they 


advantage 


They often note 


like to take 
of its cultural riches 
exhibitions 
What di 
[Transportation 


Most U. § 


suburbs by 


would greater 

its museums, art 
theatres, and concert halls 
courages them from doing so? 
mainly 


linked to the 


treeways ex 


cities are 
long. wide 
pressways, or turnpikes. But, as more 
ind more 


built 


of these superhighw vs are 


more and more motorists jam 
them 
City 


ireas have come to believe that more 


officials in many metropolitan 


efficient use of existing railroads—rather 
than more highway building—will help 
solve the problem. But most U. S. rail 
roads are gripped by serious economic 
difficulties which make this solution a 
giant-sized problem in_ itself * (watch 
for major article on U. §S. railroads 
coming Now. 9). 

Meanwhile, the suburbs continue to 


grow and grow and grow 





ee 
Status 
Seeking..- 
Good or Bad’? 


A’ rHE turn of the century it was called “keeping up 
with the Joneses.” Today, it’s called “status seeking.” 
But whatever its name, the description ipplies to the supe! 
ficial social strivings of many Americans. It involves trying 
to impress pe ph with your material possessions, your soc ial 
knaw-how,” your income, or even your ancestors. 

An executive's wife wants a new fur coat (even though 
she already possesses two pe rie thy ren d ones ) bec aus he I 
friend has a new fur coat 
even though his 


A teen-ager wants a new convertible 


poor father is driving a creaking 1954 model) because some 
if his pals have their own convertibles 

Do we need it? No. Will it be useful to us? No. Can we 
ifford it? No. But do we want it? Yes! 

And why? Because some of us have fooled ourselves into 
believing that the mere possession of material things—things 
beyond our needs and often beyond what we can afford 
vill prove to the world something about which we ourselves 
went sure: namely, that we are a success, that we are as 
good as the next fellow. that we are “in.” 

Vance Packard, author of the best selling book The Status 
Seekers, believes that a frightening number of Americans 
re coming to live by such questionable values. And what's 
worse, adds Mr. Packard, lots of Americans have fallen into 
the trap of judging others not by their individual achieve 
ment, but by the status symbols they show off—the right 
kind of car, the most fashionable clothes, the most impres 
ive address, even the “right” breed of dog for a pet 

“Are we approaching the fatal point,” asks Lt. Gen. Arthur 
CG. Tridea, chief of Army research and development, “where 
ve are unable to differentiate between our standard of living 
ind our way of life?” 

Here is how the writer Dorothy TWompson puts it: “Suc 
cess and status have come to be measured almost entirels 
in terms of material acquisitions, and quite regardless of the 
productive effort expended. This undoubtedly has an effect 
on the morals of youth, who hear every day (and ad nau 
seam) that ours is the richest nation in history and these 


Where the quest 


4 Ter a oa 


ri he . have in ition il ind mor il value 


after material things is the main object of society, content 
ment is practically impossible, for there is always something 
newer and better to be desired.” 

Yet, some will point out, hasn't the “quest after material 
riches” been a key factor in the greatness and prosperity ol 
America today? Where would all of us be if our forefathers 
had set aside their energies and ambitions and shunned the 
quest for material abundance? Might we not be facing a 
situation today in which we would have to catch up with 


the Russians, rather than vice-versa? 


en IOUSLY, a mere condemnation of the quest for mate 


rial riches is as superficial as the mere accumulation of status 
symbols with which Mr. Packard says so many Americans 
ate questionably preoccupied.» Maybe, say some peopl 
there's a growing tendency in America to criticize and gen 
eralize so much about “status seeking” that we squelch the 
le gitimate spark in people to strive for something better 
than they have 

From one viewpoint, the mere fact that people want ce 
tain symbols of status—such as sports cars—provides thou 
sands of jobs for other Americans in both manufacturing and 
service industries 
“hi fi” has 


increased the musical appreciation of millions of Americans 


From another viewpoint, the current boom in 


Even those families who bought hi-fi equipment just to “keep 
up with the Joneses” have gained something more than status 
in the process 

Today more and more people are earning better salaries 
For the first time in their lives they can afford some of the 
luxuries they never dreamed of before. But who is to judge 
when a man buys a flashy sports car, whether he’s doing it 
because he genuinely loves engines and sportscars—or be 
cause he’s a phony seeking “status”? Who is to judge when 
someone builds a hi-fi system whether he’s doing it for love 
of good music or to be “in” with his crowd? In other words 
who are today’s self-appointed judges of the “status seekers”? 
Is anyone bothering to question their motives, their creden 
tials? 

What many of us should remember is that throughout ow 
history, America has had a curious knack for sooner or later 
getting to the human core of our people. Material facades 
may cover things up for a while. But eventually Americans 
always look behind the material values to see what a per 
son's moral, spiritual, and human qualities really are 
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IFTY years ago, when somebody 

yelled, “Why don’t you go to Tim- 
buktu?” they meant something akin to 
today’s expression “Get lost!” 

Then—as now—practically everybody 
had heard of Timbuktu, but very few 
knew anything about it, let alone where 
it was! A thousand miles from nowhere, 
said the rumors. “It is where the camel 
of the Sahara and the waters of the 
Niger River meet,” said West Africans. 

Visions of mysterious Timbuktu had 
tantalized Europeans for decades. It 
was whispered to be a fabulous yolden 
city filled with women of inc: edible 
beauty. It was also a place where a 
Christian, if captured by the fierce 
camel-riding Moslem warriors of the 
desert, could expect agonizing tortures 
and death. 

In the early 19th century, the Paris 
Geographical Society dangled the gold- 
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en lure of 10,000 francs (about $2,000 
at that time) to the first European to 
find the city—and return alive. An Eng- 
lishman accepted the challenge, de- 
parted for Africa, and was never heard 
from again. He is believed to have 
reached Timbuktu—only to be captured 
and put to death. 

In 1827 a 28-year-old Frenchman, 
René Caillie, set out from the wild 
West African coast. He had learned 
Arabic, the language of the desert 
dwellers, and disguised himself as a 
Mohammedan. This, he reasoned, was 
the only way a European could reach 
Timbuktu and get out alive. 

Caillie ate desert delicacies—like 
stewed mice—with native Moslem chiefs. 
He read the Koran (the Moslem bible) 
with them. All the time he followed a 
twisting route on foot and by canoe, 
taking him closer and closer to Timbuk- 
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Broken line indicates Caillie’s 


route from coast of West Africa to Timbuktu and then 


north to city of Tangier. Cross shows approximate location of salt mines in desert. 


tu. And he did—finally—discover the for- 
bidden city. But it was no golden city. 
Only a primitive African village of 
mud huts and mosques. 

After two weeks, still disguised as a 
Mohammedan traveler, he joined a car- 
avan heading north for Morocco. En 
route he nearly died of tortures inflicted 
by Moslems who became suspicious of 
his true identity. When he stumbled 
into Tangier he was scarcely recogniz- 
able as a human being. 

But he had been to Timbuktu! Over- 
night, he became as much of a hero 
as the first astronaut to return from 
space would be today. 

Though Timbuktu was a dreary place 
by 1828, it could boast a glorious past- 
the basis for the legends Europeans had 
heard, 

An empire called Mali, meaning hip- 
popotamus (a symbol of strength) had 
been spread out over vast stretches of 
West Africa some nine centuries before. 
Timbuktu, founded in the 11th century, 
became an important gold, spice, and 
slave trading center in this empire. 

By the 16th century the city js be- 
lieved to have had 100,000 inhabitants. 
A university at Timbuktu became a 
famous center of Moslem learning. This 
was the city’s golden age. 


Bur in the next two centuries Tim- 


buktu was reduced to a shadow of its 


former glory. Marauding warriors of 
the Tuareg tribe pillaged it. Invaders 
from Senegal slaughtered thousands. 
Past glories faded. It was a poor, sleepy, 
obscure town which Caillie saw in 1828 

Near the end of the 19th century the 
French occupied the town and made it 
part of the swelling French West Afri- 
can Empire. Over the years the French 
pumped new life into the city. Schools 
and houses were built. Telegraph lines 
connected Timbuktu with Algeria. Tim- 
buktu city of the French 
Sudan. 

In 1958 the French Sudan and most 
other French African colonies chose to 
become self-governing republics within 
the French Community. Later, the Su- 
danese Republic formed a federation 
with its neighbor, Senegal. Remember- 
ipg the ancient days of glory, the two 
republics called their union the Mali 
Federation. A few months ago, however, 
the Federation split apart. Now the offi- 
cial name for the former French Sudan 
is the Republic of Mali. 

As for Timbuktu—it'’s now a city of 
about 8,000 people, mostly Moslems. 
Twice a year, when the azalai (or salt 
caravans) arrive from the salt mines lo- 
cated 400 miles due north in the desert, 
the population swells to about 25,000. 
For a brief period Timbuktu is again a 
crowded and colorful speck of life on 
the edge of the bleak Sahara. 


became a 
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France's former African empire has dramatically evolved into 
voluntary union of independent states within the French Com- 


munity. Algeria and French $ 
shaded areas (except Mauritania) are already independent 
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French Africa... 


Cljiaamess amedl 
Teuiremm@iul 


Spreading across an area larger than all the United States. 


krance s former colonies are taking significant steps toward freedom 


¢ the heart of central Africa two 
cities lie on opposite banks of a 
The people of 
these cities look very much alike—in 
fact, they all be The 
women wear the same red bandanas to 


broad. swirling river 


might cousins 
protect them against the hot sun, the 
men the same loose fitting trousers and 
vhite shirts. 

Yet one of these cities is tense and 
fearful, its streets patrolled by armed 
soldiers, its people bitter with memories 
of recent violence and terror. That city 
is Leopoldville, capital of the crisis 
racked Republic of the Congo [see ma 
jor article, Oct 5 issue] 

Just across the muddy Congo River, 
with its islands of floating hvacinths, 


lies bustling Brazzaville—capital of the 
other” Republic of the Congo—a former 
French colony. In Brazza, as the Afri 
cans call it, there is the bustling, peace 
ful activity of the people excited by 
their independence and eager to show 
that they can make it work 
tropical 
steaming jungles of 
parched desert of the Sudan, to rain 
drenched Dakar on the Atlantic Ocean 
here lies the jigsaw puzzle of brand 
new nations that were once the French 
Empire. 

France's empire in Africa is no more 
Gone are the blocks of territory that 
old maps refer to as “French West 
Africa” and “French Equatorial Africa.” 


acToss the 


and the 


From Brazza 


7 ogo 


In their place are a dozen new nations 
all fiercely proud of their newly-won 
independence and all beset with giant 
size problems. 

For the time being these 
outwardly they 


States are 
calm as go about 
grappling with the morning-after head 
aches of nationhood that followed in 
the wake of independence celebrations 
But underneath this surface calm, these 
nations ave going through a period of 
seething social and political change 
They are all joined together in a 
voluntary group of nations known as 
the -French Community. With its head 
in the French capital at Paris, the arms 
and legs of the Community reach all 
around the world—from Martinique in 





Wide World 


French President Charles de Gaulle receives enthusiastic greeting from 
the people of Tulear, Malagasy, on a tour of the huge island republic. 


the Caribbean, to Tahiti in the Pacific 
Ocean 

But the heart of the Community beats 
in the forests and jungles of Africa. 
There the Community has been shaken 
by a series of events that threatens to 
effect dramatically the relations of these 
nations with France and with each 
other 
>» The Mali Federation, comprising the 
two former French colonies of Senegal 
and Sudan (not to be confused with the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan to the 
east ) split 
from the 
months of uneasy union 
* Mauritania, a desert wasteland on the 


edge of the Sahara desert. 


former 
as Senegal seceded 


after 


apart, 


Federation only two 


is planning 
No- 
ver 28 with the approval of France. 
has long 
threatens <o 


to declare its independence on 


vert 


But 
claimed the region and 
take the issue to the U.N. 
> In Algeria, torn by strife and civil 
war, the six-year-old nationalist revolt 


neighboring Morocco 


against France continues. Torn between 
allegiance to France and sympathy for 
the Algerians, the former French col- 
omes will be forced to choose sides if 
France's Algerian policy comes up for 
a vote in the U.N. this fall. 

Last 


what 


eleven nations of 

French Africa (nine 
former colonies and the two U.N. trust 
territories of Cameroun and Togo) 
were admitted to the United Nations. 
Their leaders heaped bouquets of kind 
words upon French President Charles 
de Gaulle—the man gave them 
their independence—and showed the 
deep reservoir of good will that France 
holds in the heart of Africa. 

Foreign Minister Francois Aplogan 


month, new 


Was once 


who 


of Dahomey paid “solemn tribute to 
France and to its great chief [De Gaulle] 
for quickly perceiving that we had -at- 
political maturity.” Admitting 
difficulties along the way, the Minister 
added: “It is essential that the son 
leave the father’s home without rancor 
because he will find, when the need 
arises, affection, understanding and as- 
sistance from his father.” 

The delegate from the (French) 
Congo just across the river from the 
(Belgian) Congo told the 


tained 


crisis-torn 


French Govt. phote 


Basketball — African style. T 


een-agers 
of Senegal jump for the ball in Dakar. 


delegates—in a speech sharply contrast 
ing with the bitter attacks (Belgian) 
Congolese have made on the departing 
Belgians: “We have inherited from 
France a pacified, orderly and fruitful 
country, well launched in its path to 
progress and without any vestiges of 
colonial wounds.” 

With such words, September 20, 
1960, seemed like Thanksgiving Day 
for President de Gaulle. France 
rightfully proud of the praise heaped 
upon her by the fledgling states she 
had helped launched into the commu 
nity of nations, 


HE African nations of the French 


Community are a patchwork quilt of 
states that range in size from tiny 
Senegal on the Atlantic Ocean, to the 
vast, echoing deserts of Chad, deep in 
the heart of the Sahara. 

The pe ople of these lands include the 


was 


spear-carrying tribesmen of Mali and 
the camel-riding of Mauri- 
tania, Ubangi women who force theit 
lips to grow out like duck bills, and the 
dapper businessmen of Dakar in their 


warriors 


Paris-made suits and rolled umbrellas 
They range from the black-skinned can 
nibals of the Congo Republic to the 
ivory-skinned Moslem Berbers of Niger 
who turn east and pray to Allah every 
day at sunset. 

But there are only two things these 


incredibly varied people share in com 





mon—they are all Atricans 


and their 
lands were all once French colonies. 
Although France had set up trading 
posts along the coast of Africa hundreds 
f years ago, the French colonization 
1830 In 


moved 


of Africa began in earnest in 
French 
conquered it for France, and 
Sahara 
1900 French expedition 
from the 
into the 

addition 


that vear a into 


Algeria 


army 


moved south into the 
From 1876 t 
pushed eastward 
West Africa deep 
Central Africa. In 


ed contrs of tha nugce island ol 


desert 


jungles of 
interior of! 
Fr ince 
\ , er 
Viadagascar off the 


Africa 


southeast coast of 
Rounding out its African ter 
France protectorates of! 


in ISS] ind of Morocco 


rt cle 


French traders moved into Africa and 
sent back to the 
} 


hes they found in their new colonic 


mother country th 


timber pper 


iron, manganese ana 
settler 
Algeria. Traders 
penetrated into the 
Africa and the 
They built roads 
children 
fight 


and ke pros 


bauxite Thousands of French 


est iblishe d homes in 
ind missionaries 
jungles of Equatorial 


deserts of West Africa 


set up x hools for native and 


br night u aoctors to vel] Ww 


level! sleeping sickness 

French coloni 
that of major 
While the British trained their African 


subjects for 


policy differed from 
Britain in one respect 
eventual self-government, 
Africans to 
resp msible French citizens un- 


the French chose to train 


become 


der the French government 


le nts received 


African stu 
scholarships to study in 
France, and great efforts were made to 
ibsorb Africans into French culture and 
moet 

But ce spite 
Mother 


often those 


the ( ireful 
African leaders 


ittentions of 
I rance (most 
who had studied in France 
ind learned the French 
liberty ) 


countries 


passion for 
demanded the right of their 
t free 


In 1946 France tried to meet some 


) he COM 


of these demands by setting up what 
French Union.” By this 
plan, France hoped to lead the colonies 


was called the 


to a degree of internal self-zovernment. 

but not complete independence 
Nationalist 

grow, however, and in 1956 a reluctant 


agitation continued to 


France granted independence to two 
protectorates: Morocco and Tunisia. But 
inde 
Algeria, in 
taken up 


France refused to even consider 
pendence for neighboring 
Moslem had 
arms against France in 1954. (To date 
the struggle has already taken 150,000 
lives and costs France a billion dollars 
a year. Watch for major article on Al 
Now. 2 issue). 


which rebels 


geria, coming in our 

France's inability to stamp out the 
Algerian rebellion resulted in a govern 
ment crisis in 1958 that brought back 
General Charles de Gaulle, 
Gaulle 


to power 


World War II hero. General de 


French Gort. photo 


French-educated Premier of the newly-independent ivory Coast, Felix 
Houphouvet-Boigny, greets tribal chiefs on tour of bis nation’s interior. 


moved qui kly to ke ep ill French Africa 
from the 
ing Algeria 

In an unexpected dramatic gesture, 
De Gaulle 


territories the 


tragic Crisis that was sweep- 


offered France's 18 overseas 
status of autonomous ré 
publics on the condition that they ap- 
new constitution. In a 


prove France s 


special referendum held September 28 
1958. They were also told that if they 
‘ ted 


ce pe ndence at any time they felt ready 


‘ves” they could later choose in 


The alternative to approval was seces- 
sion from the French Union, and the 
immediate cutting off of all desperately- 


needed French economic aid 


~ 
io idea that a French territory could 


freely vote whether or not to end its 
colonial status was truly revolutionary. 

When the 18 territories ‘voted, only 
Guinea said “no” to continuing its ties 
with France. True to his word, General 
de Gaulle immediately granted Guinea 
independence—and cut off all French 
support 

Five small territories voted to keep 
their colonial status as it had been. They 
French Polynesia, 
French Somaliland, the Comores Islands, 
and the Saint-Pierre 
Miquelon. 

The remaining 12—all 


are: New Caledonia 


islands of and 
African terri- 
tories—voted a resounding oui for Gen 
eral de Gaulle, choosing internal self 
government for the present, with the 
possibility of independence later. They 
formed the new republics of Mauri 
Sudan, Upper Volta, 


(not to be confused 


tania, 
Dahomey, Niger 
with the former British colony of Nigeria 
which gained its independence on Oc- 
tober 1), Gabon, the 
Congo Republic, the Central African 


Senegal, 


Ivor y Coast, 


Republic (formerly Ubangi-Shari), and 
Malagasy 

At a grandiose ceremony in 
President De Gaull 
transformation of the French Empire 
into the French Community 

Yet within a 
Community had melted away. One after 
another the republics took De Gaulle 
at his word and demanded independ 
By mid-August of this year, all of 
the African Mauritani: 
(which becomes independent on No 


Madagascar ). 
Paris 


proclaimed the 


year the new French 


ence, 
states except 
vember 28) had broken loose from th« 
Community. 
“The French 
dured but the lifetime 
Mamadou Coulibaly, a deputy from the 
Coast 
poetry during his student days in Paris 
Together, the new republics contain 
a population of 15,000,000 spread across 


Community has en 
<A ee 
of a rose!” said 


Ivory (who must have written 


an area as large as all the U. S., includ 
ing Alaska. 

Why did they demand immediate in 
The 
contagious desire for freedom that has 
been sweeping the entire Afro-Asian 
world since the end of World War I 
(see “Your Key to Understanding 
Africa, Oct. 19 issue, p. 20) 


dependence? answer lies in the 


however, has al 
ready brought a political crisis to one 
area—the great chunk of territory that 


had been known briefly as the Mali 
Federation. Formed on June 20, the 
Mali Federation joined landlocked Su- 
dan and the ocean republic of Senegal 
in uneasy union. It took its name from 
the 14th-century African empire that 
swept from Lake Chad deep in the 
African interior westward to the Atlan- 
(Continued on page 29 





Dobbins, The Boston Travel 
Does emphasis on national candidates sometimes work against 
good state and local candidates in a residential year? 


1. State and local issues are distinct 
from national issues. 

If you were to visit a session of your 
state legislature or city council, you 
would not hear discussions of aid to the 
troubled Congo or of Communist pene- 
tration of Cuba. What you would hear 
would be proposals to repave local 
roads, how to raise teachers’ salaries, 
or how to conserve the area’s water 
supply 

The fact is that state and local issues 
usually have little in common with the 
problems being debated across the na- 
tion by the two Presidential candidates 
Why, then, should these issues be 
lumped together in one election—as now 
happens in more than half of our states? 

When a Presidential candidate heads 
a ticket, these issues not only get lumped 
together—they also get lost at the bot- 
tom of the pile. Why? Because the aver- 
age citizen votes a “straight ticket” when 
he visits the polls. Few people vote 
Republican for one office and Demo- 
cratic for another. Thus, in a Presiden- 


ate Candidates... Forgotten 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


On November 8 voters across the nation will go to the polls to elect 


many new state and local officials—as well as a new President, Vice- 
President, and Congress. 

But many local candidates find themselves faced with this dilemma: 
voter interest is focused primarily on the Presidential and Congressional 
races. Many state and local candidatés find themselves “also rans.” 

To avoid this, some states hold local contests only in years that fall 
between Presidential contests. These states are: Alabama, Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, OF! noma, 
Oregon. Pennsylvania. South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wyo- 
ming. 

Eleven states, however, now elect governors and other state officials 
(for four-vear terms) only during Presidential years: Delaware, Florida, 
Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Missouri, Montana, North Carolina, Utah, 
Washington, and West Virginia 

The remaining 16 states elect state officials every two years. Thus, 
every other state election coincides with a Presidential campaign in 
Arizona. Arkansas. lowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

Should all state elections be held in non-Presidential years? Here 


are arguments on both sides of the issue. 








A pro and con discussion: Should 


1. In non-Presidential years, fewer 
voters determine the results. 

In the 1956 Presidential election, 
approximately 62,000,000 Americans 
voted—more than in any other election 
in ‘U.S. history. In 1958, another record 
was set for the number of people Mw“ ho 
voted in an “off-year” election. Yet that 
total was less than 46,000,000! That's 
26 per cent less than in the previous 
Presidential year. 

Why do more people traditionally 
vote during Presidential years? The 
basic reason is that competition for the 
nation’s top elective posts always arouses 
more interest than that for a state or 
local post. Some people may find this 
lamentable, but it is a fact that must be 
faced realistically 

Take Kansas, for example. Kansas 
elects state officials, including a gover 
nor, every two years. Here are the total 
voting figures for a 14-year period, with 
Presidential years marked by an aster- 
isk: 





tial year, many state and local officials 
may be swept into office—or shut out of 
office—on the strength of the Presiden- 
tial nominee wearing the same party 
label. 

Yet it may turn out that a voter who 
favored the Presidential 
candidate’s stand on aid to the aged 
realizes—too late—that he disappr ves 
the stand of the 
man in his district on highway construc- 
tion or the school bond issue. Holding 


tlections only 


Democratic 


Democratic -assembly- 


state in non-Presidential 


years would prevent this 


2. “Dowble-header” elections can dis- 
vupt state affairs unfairly. 


Peculiar governmental patterns often 
result where state officials are elected in 
Presidential 


years 


as well as non-Presidential 


that has ex- 
perien ed the pe uliar effects of “single 


Connecticut is one state 
contest” and “double-header” elections. 
In 1938, Connecticut elected a Repub 
Raymond E. Baldwin, 


in a campaign focused primarily on 


lic an governor 


state issues. In 1940, a Presidential year, 
Mr. Baldwin lost to Democrat Robert 


Hurley who was swept into office on the 
coattails of the victorious Democratic 
Presidential candidate, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. In the 1942 “off-year” elec- 
tion, Hurley and Baldwin ran against 
each other again—this time strictly on 
state issues—and Baldwin won by a 
wide margin. 

This “in-again-out-again” pattern is 
familiar in many states besides Connec- 
ticut. But Connecticut did something 
about it. Connecticut decided, effective 
in 1950, to hold state elections only in 
non-Presidential years. The result: that 
year more people turned out to vote for 
governor than in any previous Connec- 
ticut election—Presidential year or non- 
Presidential year! 


3. Better state and local governments 
will result from separate elections. 


When an election campaign turns its 
full attention to state and local issues 
(which it cannot do in a Presidential 
year), people will vote more ‘intelli- 
Then—and only 
second-rate 


gently on these issues 
will there be 
and local candidates sliding into 


then fewer 
state 


office on the coattails of candidates who 


21 


win the important national contests. 

Holding all state and local elections 
in non-Presidential years would have 
another advantage: it would make it 
easier for a state leader to run for a 
national office—or vice versa—without 
the risk of losing ‘two offices instead of 
one. 

For example, consider Adlai Steven- 
son’s unsuccessfyil bid for the Presidency 
in 1952. Mr. Stevenson's term as gov- 
ernor of Illinois expired in 1952. He 
could not run for re-election at the same 
time he was running for President. When 
he lost the Presidency, Mr. Stevenson 
was out altogether. 

In contrast, Thomas E. Dewey, who 
ran for President in 1944 and 1948, lost 
both elections, but was able to keep the 
governorship of New York because that 
state elects its officials in non-Presiden- 
tial years. 

If all states adopted this system, more 
would-be national leaders might have 
an opportunity to gain more experience 
in state posts. This would benefit the 
states now and the national government 
later. Thus everyone—voters and candi- 
dates—would benefit from this system 


Men in a Presidential Ye 


state and local officials be elected only in those years when there is no Presidential election? 


733,776 
554,860 
788,819 
606,746 
896,166 
622.6338 


866.243 


*1944 
1946 
"1948 
1950 
"1952 
1954 
*1956 


1958 735,939 


From these figures vou can see that 
if Kansas were to hold its state elections 
only in non-Presidential years, state of 
fices would be decided by fewer people 
than in Presidential years 

A similar situation may be found in 
most states having two-vear elections 
Yet is this a desirable state of affairs? 
Most certainly not. Permitting state and 
local destinies to be controlled by a few 
to achieve 


voters is certainly no way 


good government in a democracy! 


2. National and local issves are often 
interrelated. 


In our missile age, world affairs af- 
fects local issues more than ever before 
in history. And, at the same time, an 

Wy 
a sit- 


event in a small American town 


for example may 
have world-wide repercussions. 


in” demonstration, 


Therefore an arbitrary separation of 
state and local elections from Presiden- 
tial elections is not only unnecessary, but 
also unrealistic. 

There is no denying that national 
often But 
this can happen any time—in Presiden- 


issues obs« ure local issues. 
tial years or non-Presidential. 

political par- 
a national level 
Thus, candidates for national, state, and 
local offices, if 


same party, generally have 


Another consideration 
ties are organized on 


belong to the 
the same 
this fact 
which leads most people to vote a 
“straight Jicket.” They 
Democratic or Republican on principle 
whether they're voting for President 
or assemblyman. So what difference 
does it make what offices are on the 
ballot during any one election? 

The “coattail” argument used on the 
other side has a flaw. A state or local 
candidate may have the campaign sup- 
port of his party’s national leaders in an 
off-year election, too! 


they 
political beliefs. It is 


basic 


tend to vote 


3. Voters CAN distinguish intelligent- 
ly between different issues involved in 
@ campaign. 

Since the party “regular” will vote 
for his party’s slate in any election, what 
about the so-called independent voter? 
The An ‘independent 
who refuses to align himself with a par- 
ticular party is likely to “split” his ticket 
in any Presidential or 
Presidential year. Take these examples: 
> 1958 (non-Presidential year): Penn- 
sylvania voters elected a majority of 
Democratic Representatives and a Dem- 
ocratic Governor, David Lawrence, but 
sent Republican Hugh D. Scott, Jr., to 
the U. S. Senate. 
> 1956 (Presidential President 
Eisenhower carried the state of Maine, 
but Maine voters re-elected their Dem- 
ocratic Governor, Edmund S. Muskie. 

We could go on listing similar e&am- 
ples to show that voters can and do 
recognize state and local issues in Presi- 
dential years_as well as in non-Presiden- 
tial years Therefore, there is no need 
to elect state and local candidates only 
in Presidential years. 


answer is this 


election, non- 


vear): 
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became quite popular among the stu 
dents of the high 
atter years Robinson decided to 
extend his publishing reach to include 
the other 47 states. He 
his magazine would become 
24 to 

He promised articles on “oral 

there 
humor, 


area schools, and 


two 
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tion manager. At the time McCracken 
was football coach at Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville, P later at Lafayette 
College, I But from Decem 
ber until September he gave full time 


} 


best 


caston, Pa 


to his Scholastic job—building its circu- 
lation and advertising income. It was a 
and the 


enough to pay expenses. 


slow was not 
The struggling 


heeded money to survive. To 


process income 
enterprise 
get it Robinson and McCracken set out 
stock in 
Publishing Company 


to interest others in buying 
The Scholastic 


One of the men approached was George 
H. Clapp, 
young chemist he had helped the in- 
ventor, Charles Martin Hall, to develop 
commercially 


a retired ind-strialist. As a 


his formula for the pro 


duction of aluminum. 

George Clapp, a neighbor of the 
McCracken family in Sewickley, Pa., 
was well acquainted with the former 
Pitt football When McCracken 
came calling on his money-raising 
rounds, Clapp said he didn’t know any- 
thing about publishing, but he had a 
friend did, and if friend 
thought Scholastic had possibilities, he 
would invest $500 in its stock. Giving 
McCracken his card, Clapp suggested 
that he the friend—Augustus K 
Oliver, publisher of two Pittsburgh 
newspapers—The Gazette Times and 
The Chronicle Telegraph. 

Oliver patiently listened to Robinson 
and McCracken. He was to keep on 
listening to them patiently for the next 


star. 
his 


who 


see 





80 years and giving them counsel] and 
support, financial, moral, and spiritual. 

The outcome of the visit was that 
Clapp did become a stockholder, as 
did Oliver himself. Both maintained a 
deep interest in Scholastic until their 
death 

In September when the na- 
a frightening 
and McCracken started 
Scholastic 


1931, 
econom was in 
Robinson 


magazine 


tion's 
state 


a new Coach, a 





What kind of a year was it? 
> The first Scholastic magazine 
came off the press in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

> Also in Pittsburgh, another voice 
broadcast Presidential election re- 
sults for the first time. It was the 
voice of Radio Station KDKA 
(Westinghouse, East Pittsburgh) 
announcing that Warren G. Har- 
ding (Rep.) had won over James 
M. Cox (Dem.). Calvin Coolidge 
was Harding's Vice-Presidential 
running mate; Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was Cox's. The Republicans 
won by a popular vote of 16,152,- 
200 to 9,147,353; an electoral 
vote of 404 to 127. 

> Women of the U. S. gained the 
right to vote as the 19th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution was de- 
clared in effect. 

> The League of Nations opened 
its first session in Geneva, Switzer- 


land. 











Practical Egglixh Senion Sch 


Maurice R. Robinson, founder and 
publisher, Scholastic Magazines. 


monthly for high school athletic direc- 
tors and coaches 
Today, as the company celebrates its 


40th anniversary, there are 17 Scholas- 


more than there 
Three of these 
“babies” of the family—News 
News Ranger for 
News Trails for grade 3. The 
other is a junior high school edition of 
Science World, which had been pub- 
hshed only in a senior high edition 

Here is the “cast of characters” of 
Scholastic, in the 
pearance 

Senior Scholastic (The Western Penn- 
sylvania Scholastic) 1920. 

Scholastic Coach 1931. 

Junior Scholastic 1937. 

World Week 1942. 

Scholastic Teacher 1946. 

Practical English 1946. 


tic Magazines, four 


were just a year ago. 
are the 
Pilot for 


grace 2 


grade | 


order of their ap- 


Olastic 


Literary Cavalcade 1948. 
NewsTime 1952. 

Practical Home Economics 1952. 
SummerTime 1954. 
Co-ed 1956. 

News Explorer (Explorer 
Science World 1959. 
Science World—Jr. H. Edition 1960 
News Trails 1960. 

News Ranger 1960 

News Pilot 1960. 


1957 


Early in Scholastic’s history, Robin- 
son used the encourage 
students in writing and art through the 
Awards 


magazine to 


program known as Scholastic 
Many of 
and artists have come up through this 
program 
ticipated, and experienced the joys and 
satisfactions of putting their thoughts 
on paper, expressing 
painting, sketching, and sculpture 

Scholastic Magazines, under a divi- 
sion of the company called Scholastic 
Book Services, operates four book clubs. 
The first club was the Teen Age Book 
Club, popularly known as TAB, which 
has thousands of branches in 
and senior high schools. TAB was fol- 
lowed by the Arrow Book Club for the 
middle and upper elementary grades; 
the Campus Book Club, for advanced 
readers in high school; and the Science 
World Book Club. Any school group or 
class may organize a club. 

Scholastic’s chief editor since 1926, 
Kenneth M. Gould, retired in Septem- 
ber this vear from active administration 
of the eclitorial department of the mag- 
azines, and was appointed Editorial 
Director of a new Scholastic book se- 


today’s outstanding writers 


Hundreds of thousands par 


themselves in 


junior 


ries, soon to be announced. 

At 40 Scholastic may be “middle- 
aged” in years, but its staff is replete 
with men and women fired with the 
spirit of youth—the spirit of M. R. Rob- 
inson, who had an idea in 1920 and 
got going with it, and is as deeply ab- 
sorbed in it today as he was in the be- 
ginning. 
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Helena Rubinstein’s Bio-Clear Drug Discovery 


gives fast help for acne breakouts 


New Medicated Cream is Instantly Active! Fifteen teens 
on these pages needed help — got fast help for acne breakouts. Their 
for dates, interviews, yearbook photos. It hap 
This drug 


reatment in 


skins looked clearer 
pened when they took part in clinical tests on Bio-Clear 
discovery, one of the most important advances in acne 
lecades. is the result of Helena Rubinstein’s continuous research 
into acne problems 

Only Helena Rubinstein’s Bio-Clear™ 
Organic Sulphide. Ordinary preparations have lazy inorganic sulphur 


contains an exclusive 


which needs time to convert to an active form before it can work 


Bio-C le 
to work instantly 


irs Organic Sulphide is already converted. Bio-Clear goes 
dries up oils, shrinks away acne pimples fast! Its 
untiseptic action inhibits the growth of blemish-causing bacteria! 

Start Bio-Clear treatment now. Skin-toned, greaseless, it hides as it 
helps heal. Wear with or without make-up for a clearer complexion 

Look for the Medically Approved Shield showing Bio-Clear is 
medically tested. $1.00 no cosmetic tax, at leading drug and depart- 
ment stores 
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Russian Roundup 


By Colleen Conlee, Marysville High School, Marysville, Mich. 
® Starred words refer to Russia 


Students ore invited to 
submit origine! crossword 
purries fer publicotion 
in Scholastic Magerines. 
Each purzie should be 
built cround one subject 
which moy be drown 
from Wistery, Art, Sci- 
ence, or ony other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
ot lecst 10 must be re- 
loted to the theme. For 
eoch purrie published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include § purzie design, 
definitions, onswers on 
seporcte sheets, design 
with answers Milled 

ond stotement by student 
thet the purrle is orie- 
inal ond his own work. 
Keep «@ copy os purries 
connet be returned. Give 
name, oddretss, schoo!, and 
grode Address Purzle 
Editer, Scholastic Mage- 
zines 33. West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y 
Anewers te this puzzle 
in next week's issve 


1. Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
5. Governing body in U. S. S. R. 
). River in central Soviet Russia. 


oO 
“1 
12. To prohibit 
13 
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Ancient Roman libra, a weight equal 


to 0.718 Ib 
Ounces (abbr.). 
From 





Oia Lombarde 


NOW! Beauty Make-up 
that Medicates All Day! 


No more fears that make-up 
will aggravate acne blemishes! 
Helena Rubinsiecin's new Clear 
and Lovely™ Liquid 
Make-up helps heal 
a it Covers every tiny 
flaw! 7 glamorous 
shades! 

$1.50 plus tax. 


zx 


Lake in Switzerland, south of Zurich. 
Russian river with three mouths. 
Salt. 

_. apple a day...” 

Soviet army newspaper _______ Star. 
Titanium (chemical abbr. ). 

ginde ese PO 
This U. S. government agency was 
the main issue in the motion picture 
Wild River ( initials) 

Russian river which flows to Caspian 
Sea 


. Gulf of Barents Sea is known as the 


‘ Sea. 

In Greek mythology, daughter of 
Eris, goddess of strife. 

Single thing 


37. Tungsten (chemical abbr.). 
. Odessa is located on an inlet of the 


Black asiciecdatinin 
Nickname for Edward. 
Near the stern of a ship. 


Capital of White Russia. 


. “Honest 


__..” Lincoln. 


. Lanthanum (chemical abbr.). 


Tilt over. 


9. A chemist would write this symbol 


for arsenic. 


. West German city on Danube River. 


. The River 


___. is connected to 
the Volga by a canal. 

First name of Russian Premier. 
Holiday resort in Soviet Russia. 


i 
2. 
8. The U. S. S. R. so far refuses to con- 


City in central Soviet Russia. 
¥ eg 


sider an “open _______—” type of dis- 
armament inspection (sing. ). 


. Leading corn-growing state (abbr.). 


3. This name belongs to a Russian river 


. Movie actor _.___ 


and gulf. 
Johnson. 


. One twelfth of a foot (abbr.). 


. Capital of Georgian Soviet Republic. 


U. S. S. R. republic in central Asia. 
spots cause radio static. 


. Belonging to us. 
§. Sorrowful. 
. Cereal grass (sing. ). 
. This town in the Crimea was scene 


of a 1945 international conference. 


. Gulf in northern Russia, formerly 


called Gulf of Archangel. 


3. Snake which crushes its prey. 
. Few wild animals die of old 


8. Variant spelling of though. 
29. The average person in the U. S. 


____. § Ibs. of ice cream in 1958. 


32. The rule of Soviet dictator —— 


was marked by a series of Five-Year 
Plans. 


. After the 1917 Bolshevist Revolution, 


. Mount ____ 


___... became Russia’s premier. 
U. S. S. R. seaport. 
Capital of Soviet Bashkir Republic. 
Be seated. 
Cleopatra was killed by one. 
__.is part of Australian 
rocket-testing range. 


. This Asian river valley was subject of 


19th-century Russian-Chinese dispute. 


. Favorite Hawaiian dish. 
. Includes Great Britain and Northern 


Ireland (abbr. ). 


. Higher than a hill (abbr. ). 


2. Call one when you're sick (abbr.). 


Its capital is Santa Fe (abbr.). 








HO NY 


I. FRENCH AFRICA 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following items in the 


order in which they occurred 

a. Admission of 11 former 
colonies to the U. N 

b. Establishment of the 
Community 

c. De Gaulle becomes President of 
France 

d. Conquest of Algeria by France 


French 


French 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements or ques 
tions, write the number preceding the 
word or phrase which best completes 
the sentence or answers the question 


__a. During which of the following 
periods did France make the 
greatest gaims m the conquest 
of Central Africa? 

1850-1874 
1875-1899 
1900-1924 
1925-1949 
». none of these 
All of the following products 
back to the mother 

French 

except 


were sent 


country by traders in 
the colonies 
. copper 
manganese 
3. bauxite 
. timber 
coffee 
Which of 


tries is not a former French pos 


the following coun 


session’ 

l. Malagasy 

2. Ivory Coast 
3. Tunisia 

4. Morocco 


5. Union of South Africa 


Which of the following French 
divided into 
nations since gaining independ 


colonies has two 
encer 

Mali Federation 

Mauritania 

French Equatoria) Africa 
French West Africa 

none of these 


> AP one 


part of Africa in which the 
French have been trying to end 
a rebellion since 1954 is 

. Algeria 

. Morocco 

3. Tunisia 

. Sudan 


none of these 


Which of the following new re- 
publics in French Africa has 
shown a tendency to support the 
Soviet position at the United 
Nations in recent weeks? 

1. Senegal 

2. Mauritania 

8. Central African Republic 

4. Republic of Mali 

5. Cameroun 


All of the following are prob 
lems which face the former 
French colonies in Africa, except 
1. need for economic aid 
2. possible involvement in the 
Cold War 
3. expansion of opportunities for 
higher education 
French determination to re 
gain the colonies by force if 
necessary 
5. none of these 
The term which is used to de 
scribe the factors which led to 
the establishment of independ 
ence in former European colo- 
nies in Africa is 
protectorate 
sphere of influence 
nationalism 
imperialism 
none of these 


ll. SUBURBIA 
Multiple Choice 


All of the following are factors 
which explain the movement of 
population to the suburbs, ex 
cept 
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congestion of city streets 

2. overcrowded city schools 

3. high rents for poor housing 
in cities 

. lower school 


sub- 


taxes in 
urbs 

Which of the following terms is 

used to describe an area which 

includes a large city and sur- 

rounding small towns? 
community 


metropolitan area 


] 
2. region 
. 
>) 
{ 


suburbia 


In the expression, “keeping up 

with the Joneses,” the “Joneses” 

are the 

1. leaders of the community 

9. average family in the neigh 
borhood 

8. suburbanites 

1. poorest families in the com 
munity 


The 1960 census shows that 

1. Most suburbs have lost pop 
ulation since the 1950 census 

29. The number of suburbs has 
doubled since the 1930 cen 
sus 

8. The suburbs are growing at 
i faster rate than some major 
cities 

4. Suburbs in the West 
growing faster than suburbs 
in the East 


It is expected that by 1975 the 
population of the U. § 
about 

1. 75,000,000 

2. 175,000,000 

3. 200,000,000 

4. 2.000,000,000 


are 


will be 


READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of the 


following statements 
it is TRUE, an 


“ne” 


place a “T” if 
“PF” if it is rause, and 
if there ig NOT SUFFICIENT in- 


formation in the graph on u hich to 
base a conclusion 


1960, steel produc- 
tion was about 95% of capacity 


In January 


August 
steel production rose 


Between January and 
1960 

ste adily 
For the period shown, steel pro- 
duction lowest in August 


1960. 


was 


A major reason for the drop in 
steel production during the sum 
mer months was the summer 
slack which is expected at this 
time. 

It was estimated in September 
1960 that steel production was 


at about 5% of capacity 





Traffic Safety Quiz No. 3 





Can you find 10 traffic hazards in this picture? 


Look sharp! This quiz checks more than the 
acuteness of your vision. It also tests your 
judgment of what's right and wrong on the 
road. Look again—then rate yourself against 
the list. But keep in mind that perceiving a 
trafhe hazard is not enough. A good driver is 
always prepared to take instant action to avoid 
trouble. 

Like all good citizens, Shell is interested in 
safety. We urge you to be alert, drive carefully, 
know the rules—and obey them. Remember: 
about 75% of all accidents are caused by the 
driver —not the car. 








(Each hazard is located by letter and by number. For example, F8 indicates 


the location of the station wagon at the lower right of the picture where 


nes from F and 8 would cross.) 

1. Boat on station wagon is improp- 
erly secured (F8, iower right) 

2. Driver's rear vision blocked by 
packages (J8, lower right) 

3. Parked car not completely off 
highway (C10, center right) 

4. Car attempting to pass on the 
right (07, center) 

5. Car with trailer is cutting in on 
ar at left (B88, upper center right) 
6. Car crossing divider (A6, top 


center) 


7. Child losing ball from car (E4, left 
center) 

8. Driver reaching in back of car, his 
eyes off road (G1, lower left) 

9. Car following car ahead too 
closely (D2, left center) 

10. Car with one door not cc 

closed (1-5, bottom center) 


(Thee are major 
there are othe 


re 





That’s why Shell says: Your Car Has Built-in Safety—YOU! 





Prepared by the Shell Traffic Safety Center in Sonsuttation with Or. Leon Brody, Research 
Director, Center for Gafety Education, New York University, ana in cooperation with the 
SSHELL Ol. COMPANY, 1960. 


Automotive Gafety Foundation. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 








Mighty Mix 


HEN the Southern California foot 

ball team opened shop in 1959, the 
reporters and photographers came run- 
ning. The fearsome Trojan line was the 
object of their affections. 

The fierce McKeever twins, Mike at 
guard and Marlin at end . 
left tackle, Dan Ficca 
line-backer, Albie 
and the hard-blocking, ham-handed 


. the giant 
the block 
busting Bansavage 
end, George Van Vliet, were the boys 
who drew the raves 

No one much 
right tackle—a big, quiet fellow aamed 
Ron Mix. After all, he had started only 
before, 


made fuss over the 


and 


he'd 


games the 
there was no reason to believe 
knock the socks off anyone in 1959 

That’s the way it went all year. As 
the Trojans eight 
straight games, the headlines went to 
the other fellows. 

But a few of the experts—and most 
of the pro scouts—got all Mix-ed up 
In Ron they saw the perfect lineman— 
a 6-foot-4-inch, 230-pound mountain of 


three season 


went on to win 


muscle with the speed of a halfback. 
Ron couldn't be budged on defense, 
and on offense, well, he was fabulous. 
He had probably the greatest “pep” 
striking football. 
When he brought his shoulder up into 
1 man, something had to give—and it 
was always the other guy. He could 
knock an opponent into the centerfield 


force in college 


bleac hers. 

You had to see him every 
ippreciate him. Apparently not enough 
#f the experts did. At the end of the 
year, their All-American tackle choices 
were Dan Lanphear of Wisconsin and 
Don Floyd of T.C.U 

But the pro scouts weren't fooled. At 
the pro draft last winter, Lanphear was 
picked No. 8 by the Pittsburgh Steelers, 
while Flovd was chosen No. 2 by the 
championship Baltimore Colts. And who 
was the Colts’ No. 1 pick? Yep, Ron 
Mix! 

Luckily for the Colts’ rivals, a new 
pro league popped up last winter 
(American Football League). For the 
Los Angeles Chargers came along and 
outbid the Colts for the Trojan terror 


week to 


Otherwise, Ron would now be a mem- 
ber of the Colts’ wrecking crew—and 
they're tough enough without him 

I spent two weeks at the Chargers’ 
summer camp at Orange, California, 
and I can tell you this: Ron Mix is going 
to be the greatest offensive tackle in the 
game within two or three years. In the 
practice scrimmages, no one wanted to 
play against him. He hit so hard he di 
stroyed you. In every scrimmage they 
had, Ron was traded as the No. 1 
lineman. 

Here's what the Charger line coach, 
Joe Madro, says about Ron: “His poten 
tial is unlimited. He has all the equip- 
ment necessary to become great. He 
has fine size, enormous strength, and 
terrific speed. He's also a tireless worker 
and has a great desire to excel. I'd say 
he’s as fine a I've 
coac hed - either in high school, college, 
or pro ball.” 

Coming from a coach as smart and 
praise-stingy as Madro, that’s a terrific 


lineman as ever 


plug, indeed. Especially when you re 
member that Joe has coached some of 
the greatest linemen in football, includ- 
ing such all-pro stars as Ken Panfel and 
Duane Putnam. 

Football has come easy for 
Ron. As a soph at Hawthorne High in 
Los Angeles, he stood 5 feet 5 inches 
tall and weighed just 125 pounds soak- 
ing wet. He played end, but got into 
only three quarters during the entire 
season. 

He came back the next season 5-feet- 
11 and 155 pounds, and advanced to 
the second team. As a senior—now 
6-feet-2 and 168 pounds—he finally 
crashed into the starting line-up. His 


never 


speed and agility also made him a “nat 
ural” for track, and he won his letter 
as a half-miler and high jumper. 

In his frosh and soph years at South 
ern Cal, he was still playing end. He 
became a regular in the middle of his 
soph year. Next season the coaches de 
cided to switch him to tackle. Being 
near-sighted, he had trouble catching 
passes; and the coaches figured he'd be 
better off in a spot where he could con 
centrate on people rather than passes 

As soon as Ron learned he'd be play 
ing tackle in his junior year, he went 
to a gym and started weight-lifting 
That did it. From 208 pounds he went 
to 216 in his junior year and 230 in his 
senior season. 

He's now 245 pounds and still grow 
ing! In a couple of years, he'll probably 
be in the Big Daddy Lipscomb league 
He does all his weight-lifting during the 
off-season. He works out for two hours 
every other day. Weight-lifting fans 
will be interested to know that he can 
lift 260 pounds with a military press 
and 320 pounds with a bench press. 

A polite, nicely spoken fellow, Ron is 
deadly serious about football. He's a 
Perfectionist with a capital P. When I 
asked him what game had given him 
greatest satisfaction, he answered, “I 
never leave the field satisfied. 1 remem- 
ber all my errors, and keep blowing 
them up in my mind. I think of how 
I could have avoided them, and can’t 
wait until I get out on the field again.” 

Of such pride and desire are truly 
great linemen made! Add a generous 
helping of size and talent and you wind 
up with a very tasty Mix. 

—Herman L. Mastn, Sports Editor 





French Africa 
(Continued from page 19) 


tic Ocean. But the modern state of 
Mali lasted just two months before it 
fell apart 

The reasons for the split were simple 
enough on the surface. The two part- 
ners had different ideas on what kind 
of couple they would make. For the 
strongly pro-French leaders of Senegal, 
the union was a marriage of conven 
ience. But for the Sudanese, shut off 
trom the ocean by the wind blown 
deserts of the Sahara, it was a union of 
economic advantages 


Quarrels began building up even be 


fore independence day. Mobido Keita, 
political leader of the Sudan, was 
chosen to be head of the unified Mali 
government. Premier Keita pushed hard 
to forge the two republics into a unified 
nation and rode roughshod over Sene- 
galese opposition Leaders of the 2.600.- 
000 Senegalese began to get suspicious 
of their bigger (3,700,000) partner. 
They feared that the desperately-poor 
Sudanese would eat up all the invest- 
ments that flowed into Senegal through 
its bustling port at Dakar, And they 
were wary of reports of pro-Soviet lean 
ings among the Sudanese leaders. 
After two months of tension, Premier 
Keita tried to silence Senegalese opposi- 
tion by firing Senegalese leader Mama- 
dou Dia from his cabinet post, and by 
trying to take over the city of Dakar 
with army troops. Keita’s plan boomer- 
anged when Senegal se troops aban- 
doned Keita and rushed to the defense 
of Senegalese leaders 
Angry Senegalese politicians an- 
nounced the next day that they were 
pulling out of the Federation. They sent 
Keita back to the Sudanese capital of 
Bamako and named the 
philosopher-poet, Leopold Senghor, 
president of the independent republic 
of Senegal. 


Senegalese 


In the glass and steel skyscrapers of 
Dakar there is relief that the uneasy 
union has been split apart. But 700 
miles away in Bamako, the “city of 
crocodiles” along the muddy Niger 
River, there is much bitterness as the 
French Sudan, now renamed the Re- 
public of Mali, prepares to go its own 
way 

In votes this fall in the United Na- 
tions, Mali has sided with the Soviet 
Union on some key issues. Some Mali 
leaders also predict that Mali will 


choose to remain outside the French 
Community. 


A LOOSE-FITTING cloak originally 
designed to shelter a dozen semi-inde- 
pendent African states, the Community 
is now a union of free nations which 
(Continued on page 30) 
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The slim, trim look in current styling was created on the American 
campus. To match this modern elegance, Hamilton has fashioned 
watches which truly complement this bright, young look. And, 
because they're Hamilton watches, you'll find them dependable, 
accurate, a joy to own for years to come. At Hamilton Jewelers in 
the U. S. and Canada. Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


FTAA NIILTO/lV 


+4, creator of the world's first electric watch 


% Weatherproot Waterproo! custproo!, provided original seal is property restored if opened! for servicing 





greatest “changer” 


since Cinderella’s godmother! 


Can you change a dateless evening to a dance-sation? Webcor can! 

Once you’ve snared yourself a Webcor Hi-Fi—you'’ve got the record 
changer that gets things going: gets the crowd coming to your house— 
for music as frantic as the Friday Night Dance! 

Spin an album. Listen. Those jazzmen ... that swinging Trio you all 
adore: "Til Webcor, you’ve never heard them before! Try them on the new 
“Maestro” model, above. A popular Webcor Hi-Fi portable in smart 
2-color combos. Has automatic volume and tone control . . . wide-range 
speaker . . . 4-speed changer. 

_See how the “Maestro” can change you to a dancing doll, any lonesome 
night. WEBCOR Fonografs start at $29.95 —slightly higher South and West. 


WEBCOR IS BUILT 


to give you the greatest 


tape recorders, portable and console fonografs, radios 





look to Paris for economic rather than 
political guidance. 

But one trouble spot Idoms large 
they generally oppose France's pol- 
icy toward Algeria and sympathize with 
the struggles of the Algerian national 
ists for independence. This may become 
an increasingly troublesome sorespot 

Meanwhile, the new nations emerg 
ing from under France’s wing face a 
variety of perplexing problems. All poor 
and underdeveloped, they need vast 
transfusions of economic aid to lift 
themselves from poverty and to raise a 
standard of living that now yields an 


| average income of only $60 a year 


Eager for help, they look both East 


| and West for assistance. As they accept 


aid from the U. S. and other Western 
countries without political strings at 
tached, they believe that they can also 
take aid from the Soviet Union without 
buying communism. Some Western 
leaders aren't so sure 

“We will accept aid from wherever 


| it can obtained,” said a Mali official 


recently. “But we would be very disap 
pointed if we ret eived aid only from 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
That would place us in a position we 
would not wish to be in. 

Most of the French African leaders 
are quick to say that they want to be 
counted out of any Cold War conflict 
between East and West. On Septem 
ber 20, the very day that 11 new 
African nations were admitted to the 
U. N., Charles Okala, foreign minister 


of newly-independent Cameroun, told 


the delegates: “We ask the great powers 
to avoid the temptation to confront one 
another in Africa and to transfer there 
the consequences of war, hot or cold.” 
This plea was echoed a few days 
later at U. N. headquarters in New York 


| when President Kwame Nkrumah of 


Ghana (formerly a British territory) 
urged that “the Afro-Asian group and 
the other uncommitted nations in the 
U. N: should avoid being drawn to one 
bloc or other r 

President Eisenhower was eagerly 
applauded on September 22 in his ad 
dress to’ the U. N. General Assembly 
when he presented a five-point program 
for Africa—which included non-inter 
ference in the internal affairs of African 
nations and which emphasized the role 
of the U. N. in aiding economic devel 


| opment (see Oct. 12 issue) 


From the jungles of Gabon to the 
empty deserts of Mauritania, the Afri- 
can nations of the French Community 
face difficult days. Whether they will 


| grow into stable nations capable of hold 


ing on to their independence, or whether 
they will be shaken by turmoil and cold 
war involvement—like the former Bel 
gian Congo—is a question as troublin 
to Paris as it is to Dakar, Bamako, —_ 
Brazzaville 
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Who Says Old and New Forms Don’t Mix? 


HE false teeth of the old-timers must 

have been dropping all over New 
York's Carnegie Hall last winter when 
the Dave Brubeck Quartet joined forces 
with Leonard Bernstein and the New 
York Philharmonic for the premiere of 
Dialogues for Jazz Combo and Or- 
chestra by Howard Brubeck (Dave's 
brother). 

While Bernstein and the Philhar- 
monic provided a series of firmly rooted 
themes, the Brubeck Quartet let loose 
with a set of solid, swinging improvisa- 
tions on the same material. 

Other composers, of course, have at- 
tempted to combine jazz and symphonic 
music—with varying degrees of success 
OT, more accurately, lack of success 
The main problem has usually been 
that when jazz is made to adhere too 
strictly to written motes, the spontaneity 
of good jazz gets lost. So Howard Bru- 


beck (who heads the music department 
at Palomar Junior College in California) 
sought to overcome this by giving only 
the symphony orchestra a completed 
score to follow, and then providing just 
themes for the jazz combo to improvise 
around, 

This requires a first-rate combo for 
the work to really come off, plus a 
conductor with a first-rate knowledge 
of jazz to cue the symphony into and 
around the jazz group successfully. Mr. 
Bernstein is such a conductor, and the 
Dave Brubeck Quartet is such a eombo 
—and they prove it in Columbia's re- 
cording of the work (CL-1466). 

And if anyone doubts that the Bru- 
beck Quartet really is improvising, I 
hasten to add this proof: Last winter, 
when the Philharmonic first broadcast 
the work, I taped it off the air for my 
own collection, The new Columbia re- 
cording and my tape differ considerably 
in several sections. So, improvising they 
are 

The Columbia album is called Bern- 
stein Plays Brubeck Plays Bernstein— 
which makes sense when you discover 
that the reverse side offers the Brubeck 
Quartet playing five songs from Broad- 
way shows Mr. Bernstein has written. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Brubeck is not so 
much at home in Mr. Bernstein's terri- 
tory as Mr. Bernstein is in the Brubeck 
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brothers’—but don’t let that deter you 
from investigating the Dialogues. 

You might also like to look into Rolf 
Liebermann’s Concerto for Jazz Band 
and Symphony Orchestra—recorded a 
few years back by the Chicago Sym- 
phony (under Fritz Reiner) with the 
Sauter-Finegan band (RCA Victor LM- 
1889). Liebermann is a modern Swiss 
composer who believes that the “dance 
music” of every generation has a defi- 
nite symphonic place. 

Thus his less-improvised, more pre- 
set concerto uses jump rhythms, blues, 
and a wild mambo finale—in a work 
that sounds like a mixture of Bartok, 
Schénberg, and Stan Kenton. (On the 
reverse side, Reiner offers a rousingly 
good account of Strauss’ Don Juan.) 

At first glance, the centuries-old 
Italian comedy form commedia dell 
arte and jazz might seem to have little 
in common. Yet the key to both is im- 
provisation. The Italian comedies were 
based on traditional but sketchily-out- 
lined plots, the rest depending on what 
each performer brought out. So it is 
with true jazz. In a new album called 
The Golden Striker (Atlantic 1334), 
John Lewis of the Modern Jazz Quartet 
has taken a number of commedia dell 
arte subjects as the basis for some 
splendidly lighthearted music for piano 
and brass. —Roy HemM™MiInc 





Wilnikka, Stockton, 
L. a $5,000 scholarship 
Division with the 


It's easy to enter — exciting to compete for big awards 
~—in the Fisher Body Craftsman's Guild Model Car 


Competition! 


You can design and build the car of your own choice 
—and you'll be competing against boys your own age. 


Awards 
Totaling 


*117,000 


What's more, we'll do all we can to help you build a 
winner. As soon as you send in your name, you'll get 
the free booklet, “Designing and Building a Model 
Car,” which also contains the simple competition 


rules. 


You'll also receive the special Craftsman’s Guild 

newspaper, which is chock-full of helpful tips. And if 
ou run into a really tough problem, just write and 
we'll try to suggest a solution. 

So don't wait. Mail the coupon today--and you may 

become the winner of a $5,000 university scholarship. 


How to win a $5,000 University Scholarship 


and many other scholarships and cash awards. Enter this year's Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Model Car Competition now! 
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Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, Dept.M-2, Warren, Michigan 

Please enroll me in your 1961 Model Car Competition. Send 
me the free instruction booklet, “Designing and Building a 
Model Car.” 


IMPORTANT: Only boys born 


were born below. 
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Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


HE DATING game goes round 

and round and leaves you dizzy 
as it whirls. Yesterday you wanted 
to attract dates, today you've been 
jilted, tomorrow you'll be looking for 
someone new. You can’t understand 
members of the opposite sex—they, 
in turn, can’t figure you out. One day 
youre floating-on a cloud, the next 
day you're thrown into the depths of 
despair. “Is it worth it?” you ask. 
But you know it is. You know that 
the stormy problems of today will 
begin to clear tomorrow the 
phone will ring with that call you've 
been waiting for—or the girl of your 
dreams will turn her most dazzling 
smile in your direction 


and 


Q. I've been going with a nice boy 
but lately he hasn't been paying much 
attention to me and I've heard he’s been 
dating another girl. I can’t understand 
why he dropped me like that and I 
miss him a lot. Is there any way I can 
let him know I'm around without be 
ng too obvious? 


A. It's hard té solve a problem be 
fore you've figured out just what the 
problem is. And in your case, the prob- 
lem is not getting Larry to know you're 
available for him to date. 
He knows that quite well, doesn’t he? 
He may be smitten by the 
inother girl, but he certainly 
contracted When 
going out with someone new, 
forget old 
either. 
Couples break up for various reasons 
they ve 


iround and 


charms of 
hasn't 

start 
you don't 
dates 


amnesia you 


friends—or former 


begun to disagree 
and find themselves having 
than fun. Some 
ples break up after one big disagree 
ment—though such quarrels are usually 
patched up 


Sometimes 
continually 
arguments 


more cou- 


with an apology and an 
tiring of differences. Other couples who 
to get 
simply because they want a change of 
in their social life 

It’s hardest to break up when noth 
ing special seems to have gone wrong 
Without noticeable warning, you sud- 
denly have competition for Larry’s at- 
tentions. You weren't prepared for it 
und you don’t know u hy it happened 


seem along perfectly break up 


scene 


Thus your problem is why, when Larry 
knows you so well and has dated you 
prefer to date 
else? And hard as you try, 
read Larry's 
cret reasons 


does he now someone 
you cannot 
mind to discover his se 

Most couples break up becanse the 
sum of their going together—of their 
dates and their relationship as a whole 

no longer adds up to much fun. Or 
because they are getting a little tired 
of each other and want someone dif 
ferent. Mavbe this happened to Larry 
but it doesn’t mean that you're not a 
good date or that you should go mope 
in the corner. Find new people to date 
to make vourself a pleas 
If you pretend that 


you'll 


and continue 
ant likable 


having a wonderful time 


person. 
you're 
soon find that you really are 


Q. My friends don’t like the eirl lve 
heen dating because they say she's not 
good looking and not good enough for 
me. I feel more comfortable with her 
than with the popular 
though, and enioy being with her 


A. The 


world of 


more girls 


world of your school is a 


its own; a world apart from 


the town you live in, vour parents, or 
inv outsiders. You spend most of your 
in school or with friends vou meet 
And that’s why the 
of these friends seems especially im 
Most of the time vou and vour 


think alike and act alike. But 


differences of opinion are bound to o« 


time 
in school. ipproval 
portant 
friends 


i hoice 
stick 


cur. And then vou must make 


accept the opinion of others or 
to your 

In this case, the conflict involves a 
girl you know and like—but well 


Give them a 


own 


how 
do your friends know her? 
chance to know her as you do. Try to 
include dates 
date with another couple or take her 
to the drugstore you know the 
gang has congregated 

Is your friends’ that 
vour date is not the prettiest or most 
popular girl in school? You should feel 
sorry for friends who are so petty 
Your girl's real character, personality, 
tastes, interests—these are the important 
things to consider—not whether she 
was elected homecoming queen or 
student body president! Many girls will 
to be models or beauty 


others on vour double 
where 


only criticism 


never qualify 
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Christian Science Monitor 
“The next time Harold calls I'm simply 
going to tell him to stop bothering 
me and hang up! The only trouble 


is, he hasn't phoned for a month. . .” 


these girls are often the 
highly regarded and re 
Their charm 


queens. But 
ones who are 
spected by their friends. 
is deeper than a pretty face. If your 
friends haven't discdévered this yet, the 
loss is theirs—not yours 

Q. 1 like 
and even though he knows it, he doesn't 
slightest interest in me. He 
doesn't even say hello any more and 
wont talk to me when | walk up to 
him in the hall, What can I do? 

A. You don't win football games by 
announcing your plans in advan c And 
you won't win dates that way, either 
There's nothing wrong in making your 
stif available for dates, but the line 
being available and being 
downright forward is a very thin one 
and a important one 
Some boys may like to be pursued and 
caught by a girl, but these boys are 
in the minority. Most boys don't like to 
that is! Even if 
it appeals to them momentarily, the 
thrill wears off fast 


a certain boy very much 


show the 


between 


tremendously 


be chased obviously. 


If a boy is already convinced you're 
chasing him, stop yourself every time 
direction. Don't 
him or delib 
erately run into him in the hall. When 
friendly, but don't 
prolong the conversation. Don't be coy 
and cute with boys you like. Treat them 
as you do your other friends—in a nor 
mal, friendly way. Nothing says you 
can't give them your brightest smile, 
but don't make them aware of the 
special effort exerted in their behalf 
The war-time strategy of retreating a 
little to get ahead 
dating game, too 


youre headed in his 


make up excuses to see 


you do see him, be 


can apply to the 





Skin Specialists Explain How Clearasil Medication 


Gets Inside Blemishes 
-cewon wx wee me {0 Clear Them Fast! 


tis. Directed by Duilio Coletti.) 

If you liked Sink the Bismarck! and . 
Pursuit of the Graf Spee, you're sure HAT you see is only the top of 
to enjoy this new sea picture, which W: pimple. The real trouble is 
follows a similar pattern. It is based | inside, because a pimple is actu- 
on a World War II chase and a battle ally a clogged, inflamed pore. That 
of wits between the British Admiralty is why Skin Specialists agree that 


and a German captain. Opposing each : ; : 
other in lead roles are Van Heflin and the vital medical action you need 


Charles Laughton. Heflin plays the | for truly effective treatment, is 
commander of the Atlantis, a German | the Clearasil action which brings 
surface raider that is usually disguised | the medication down inside pimples 
as a merchantman flying whatever for- ... where antiseptic and drying ac- 


eign flag is most likely to fool its next : 
ome ’ ve x" | tions are needed to clear them fast. 
victim. Charles Laughton is the exas- 


perated British admiral whose assigp- 
ment is to locate and sink this mysteri- How Clearasil works to 
ous ship that is causing such damage clear pimples fast 

to British shipping. Both men turn in 
excellent performances: Laughton as 
the puffy, irate Englishman who is de- 
termined to put an end to this un- 
known and clever enemy, and Heflin 
is the humane German who is equally 
determined to sink as many Allied ves- 
sels as possible but who at the same 
time insists on rescuing as many as 


possible of the crew and passengers of 2. Stops bacteria. Anti- 
» : — tic achon metrates to 
his target ships. Much of this exciting pg ee A en = PEGGY BANE, Junior, Aiken High 
film is based on fact, and its script growth of bacteria that can School, Aiken, South Carolina, says: 
stems from the autobiographical book cause and spread pumples. “I used to envy girls who never 
: . ; Relieves inflammation. En- seemed to have skin trouble. Then 








1. pee inside pimples. 
‘Keratolytic’ action dis- 
~—p a Sected pimple cap 
so ch re can clear 
uickly, active medica- 
tions can get down inside. 
No other type medication 
provides this vital action. 


“ ritten by a German captain who made courages quick growth of one day, « girl with a really nice 
1 655-day voyage during the war and healthy, smooth skin. complexion confided that she had had 


sank 22 Allied. vessels. Unfortunateh Pearle, ol shan 
the script also has several sub-plots | 


3. ‘Starves’ pimples. Oil- in months, my face is clear 
dealing with other characters, most of | absorbing action works to Doctors’ tests prove Clearasil will 
whom are rescued by the Atlantis—and 


dry up pimples fast and 
these sub-plots and secondary chara 





work for you. In tests by Skin Spe- 
cialists on more than, 300 patients, 
9 out of 10 cases of pimples were 
completely cleared up or definitely 
improved while using CLEARASIL. 
Guaranteed to work for you—or 
ing sequence 1s ilso a long secondary ‘i money back. 

scene; it shows Alex Nicol, as an Amer 

ican spy, ste iling a code from the j SKIN-COLORED Abs hes 


German naval headquarters—the code | Hides Pimples. While It Works ig 

that finally hel; ys the British locate the 

Atlantis Pri T. Hanrunc | cyeanasi. ends embarrassment of pim- SPECIAL OFFER NOW: For 
| ples instantly while it works fastto clear 2 weeks’ supply of CLEARASIL, 


MOVIE CHECK ust | them up. It is greaseless, stainless, pleas- send name, address and 1o¢ 


wf ma ay | at we see eee 
niary 7 Ar ate Cartoop ‘ . tT ‘Ww ) oO oO 

; | Floats out blackheads. CLEARASIL softens ef 129 East 42nd 

wvvwSunrise at Campobello (D); Inher- | 1 loosens blackheads, so they ‘float’ Sy OS ae ae 
. y ( 0s8e ac ns >» § “ 
t the Wind (D); Flute and the Arrow (Y an ‘ " “Ss Street, New York, N. Y. 
out with normal washing. Guaranteed 
Gallant Hours (D 
| to work for you or money back. In tube 
69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting lotion a 
drug 


remove the excess oil — 
can clog line and * 
pimples. I hOB: new 


ters are not ry he 1. But 
are not ve we indled. Bu omy 7 Cte hag . 


strangely enough, the film’s most thrill- 


“ii“Jungle Cat (Y); Time Machine (D 
All the Young Men (D); House of Usher io 
D). Song Without End (D) “| bottle, $1.25 (no fed. tax). At al 


Seven Ways from Sundown (W); Lost | counters. 


World (D); Ice Palace (D) : 
Cossacks (D); Circus of Horrors (D) Largest - selling becouse it really works 
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Dramatic Events Recorded First 
Time From Short Wave Radio! 


President's voice from outer space 
. police capture of a gunman... 
radio contact with record altitude 
flight! Many other fascinating, his- 
toric events—ships, planes, foreign 
stations—ail transcribed on a lim- 
ited-edition recording, ‘‘The Amaz- 
ing World of Short Wave Listening,"’ 
narrated by world-famous news- 
caster Alex Dreier. if you're alert, 
adventuresome, send for this re- 
markable recording today! 


As heard on Hallicrafters precision 
receivers, $59.95 to $395.00. 


r acl 
1 Dhalli Department 25, 
| Phe 


Enclosed is 25¢. Please rush ‘ Amaz- 
ing World of Short Wave Listening.” 


NAME 
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Show of the Week. Television shows get 
bigger all the time—at least they get 
longer. This week will see the debut of 
a new program consisting of two-day 
serials! Family Classics, over CBS, will 


run for two hours, one hour a day on 


| two consecutive days. This week “The 


Scarlet Pimpernel” will be presented 
during one hour on Friday and one 


| on Saturday (October 28 and 29). The 
| story is a thriller set in the hectic days 


of the French Revolution, when a dash- 


| ing secret agent managed to save the 
| lives of dozens of people condemned 


to execution. Michael Rennie is the 
hero; other members of the fine cast 
are Maureen O'Hara, Zachary Scott, 


| Ina Balin, and William Shatner. 
|» The premiere of Tomorrow starts our 


TV week off with an interesting bang. 
The series will consist of special scien 
tific reports, produced by CBS News 
and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, on the world of the future 
David Wayne and several leading scien- 


Makes your haircut fit your head! 


No matter how you like your hair cut~you'll look better 
when you use Short Cut. This new, non-greasy hair groom 
adds body to the hair fibers, makes your haircut fit your 
head. Keeps hair neat all day—and helps condition your 
scalp into the bargain. Takes about 2 seconds a day, costs 
G fast .5O pivs tox 


Old Spice SHORT CUT: 


HAIR GROOM 


tists will appear on the first one, over 
CBS this Wednesday, October 26, when 
the subject will be “The Thinking Ma- 
chine.” You'll see some electronic brains 
which can play checkers, write plays, 
forecast election results, and do vir- 
tually any other thinking job they are 
assigned to do. 

Also on Wednesday there's something 
a little more relaxing—-the Perry Como 
Show, on NBC, Perry's guests will be 
Jane Powell, Thelma Ritter, and Andy 
Williams. 

The Armstrong Circle Theater, this 
Wednesday on CBS, will tell the story 
of Adolf Eichmann. The Nazi war 
criminal who is now in an Israeli jail, 
was responsible for the deaths of 
6,000,000 Jews in German concentra- 
tion camps. At the end of World War 
II he fled Germany and went into hid- 
ing in Argentina, where he was cap- 
tured several months ago. 
> On Thursday, October 27, you'll see 
“The Debbie Reynolds Special” over 
ABC. It will be the first big TV show 
for the talented little Texas girl, who 
can sing, dance, and look pretty with- 
out half trying 
> The Bell Telephone Hour, over NBC 
on Friday, October 28, will present 
“One Nation Indivisible,” a collection 
of music from the East (Broadway 
show tunes), the West (cowboy bal- 
lads), the North (county fair songs), 
and the South (the blues). The songs 
will be sung by Dorothy Collins, Bill 
Hayes, Mahalia Jackson, Peter Palmer, 
Jimmie Rodgers, and Jo Stafford, with 
The Dukes of Dixieland around for 
some jazz. 
> Sunday, October 30, is a big day 
for television. The long-awaited “An 
Hour with Danny Kaye” will be the 
day's main event, over CBS. Kaye, ree- 
ognized America s 
entertainers, has long shunned TV; he’s 
made only one and that 
was in a documentary. Louis Armstrong 


as one ol greatest 


appearance, 


will be there to trumpet Danny's debut. 

Another CBS Sunday presentation is 
The Twentieth Century, which begins 
its season with “The Violent World 
of Sam Huff.” Huff is the ace linebacker 
on the pro football New York Giants 
game he was eq ipped 


During one 
M“ ith 1 mie rophone and the cameras 
were on him. You'll learn a lot about 
pro football as you watch Huff and 
hear his comments on the plays as 
they progress. 

> On Tuesday, November 1, Dean 
Martin will have a special on NBC, 
with Frank Sinatra as his guest. 

Also on Tuesday ABC’s Expedition! 
will take you to Turkey for “3000 
Under the Sea.” Here you'll 
learn about some of the intriguing 
things which have been dredged up 
from the Aegean Sea off the Turkey 
coast ~Dicx Kvemer 


Years 





Letter Gets NOwhere 


George, at college, was running out 
of ideas for getting money from his 
father. Nothing he had tried ately 
seemed to work. He reasoned that a 
tricky, coy letter might appeal to his 
father’s sense of humor and make him 
soften up. So he sat at his typewriter 
and wrote 

“Dear Dad—Gue$$ what I need mo$t 
of all? That’$ right. Plea$e $ead it 
along Soon. Be$t wishe$ and lot$ of 
love. Your hopeful $on, George.” 

The father wrote back: “NOw that 
was quite a tricky letter you wrote. 
I've seen NOthing like it since I went 
to college. NOne of us here would 
have thought to use the $ sign instead 
of an ‘s’. Write us aNOther letter soon. 
NOw I must close. Dad.” 

The Balance Sheet 
Silly Question 

The husband of a woman who re- 
cently learned to drive was dismayed 
upon returning home and seeing the 
car in the living room 

“How in the world did land 
our car in here?” he asked. 

“Nothing to it,” she replied. “When 
I got to the 
a left turn.” 


you 


The Sunday Star Magazine 


On the Job 


A doctor, a regular patron at a cer- 
tain N. Y. restaurant, parked his car 
outside the restaurant the other after- 
noon, and note on the wind- 


shield reading, “Doctor working inside.” 


put a 


When the do« tor finished his lunch 
he found a | 


and returned to the ca 
fainiliar green parking ticket with a 
note attached “Policeman 
working outside.” 


reading 


New York World-Telegran 


Don’t Send Flowers 


The motorist had skidded off the road 
into a muddy ditch, and he was grow- 
ing angrier by the minute as he tried 
to shovel a way out. After a while, an- 
other motorist stopped nearby, 

“Hey,” shouted the newcomer,” stuck 
in the mud?” 

“Oh, no,” the other grumbled. “My 
motor died and I'm just digging a 
grave for it.” 

Bundsy Star Magazine 
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Doubtful Meaning 

The college football coach was being 
interviewed by a reporter about the 
school’s chances for the coming foot- 
ball season. “Frankly,” said the coach, 
“prospects aren’t too bright right now. 
My veteran backs have al] graduated. 
I may have to resort to green backs.” 

He paused a few seconds, mulling 
over his words. “Come to think of it,” 
he continued, “maybe you'd better re- 


tract that last statement.” 
Wall Street Journal 








kitchen, I simply made 
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She’s a little doll.” 


of all the fun! 


& 
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“Come and meet my little cousin” 


“She'll be here all afternoon and we’re having loads of fun. 


It’s goed to have the phone right there when you want to 
chat with your best friend. And think how convenient your 
phone is when you need a little help with homework. How 
satisfying when you want to say a special “thank you” to some- 
one you care for. How helpful when somebody is sick and 
depends on you to keep up with class assignments. But best 
of all, your telephone helps to keep you right in the middle 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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pr & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 








SCIENCE & LAB 





THE ARTS 











REAL JOB SECURITY for ae 


Be a medical technician. Courses to 
12 mos. & clinical . X- 
tision. Big 

lacement. .-y classes start dea... 








MUSIC 








; l Sal meee 
Sherwood Music School 73," 4" 


reer. Two 
degree « 
Nat 
building on lakefront 
895. Catalog 


and three-year certificate courses and four-year 
curves. Faculty of distinguished musicians. Member 
Asen Schis Mus. State seeredited Coed. Well-equipped 
Dermitery for women. Founded 
1016 S. Michigan Ave.. Chicage 5. if. 








AVIATION 














are needed! Com- 

mercial, Business 

or Executivel 

Train in beautiful 

Tulsa on modern 

equipment! 

it takes more learning for a modern job 
but you eorn more right from the sterti 
You'll live better and happier with o« 
career job as a pilot! 


YOUR FIRST STEP TO THE BIG PAYCHECK 


MAIL THIS COUPON ! 


Director of Admissions 
Spartan School of Aeronautics 
Municipal Airport * Tulsa, Okle 











Age. 
0 een gE 
We will welcome oa letter. Give us more 
information about your ideas or plons. 
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CARNEGIE 
college of 
FINE ARTS 
ARCHITECTURE - DRAMA 
MUSIC - GRAPHIC ARTS 
i PAINTING - DESIGN - SCULPTURE 
BFA and MFA degrees 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schentey Park, Pittsborgh 13. Pa. 

















BEAUTY CULTURE 


various foods, 
| food handling. For further information 
| write to the 





| tional Restaurant Association 





Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 





Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
Dest. 10-8, 369 White Plains R4.. New York 67. W.¥ J 


| ested in the 





OPPORTUNITIES 


Locking beyond your high 
school years to your future edvu- 
cation and career, it is import- 
ant that you begin making plans 
now for the future. The Schoo! 
& College pages of this maga- 
zine will help you find the right 
school in the career field that 
interests you most. Read these 
pages regularly . . . they are 
filled with opportunities in edu- 
cation and training. Free book- 
lets and brochures are offered 
by schools and colleges listed 
here. Write for them! 














COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 


| letter. 


Q. What preparation is required to 


| become a cook? What personal require 


ments are necessary? Where can I get 
information on schools that teach this 
specialty?—L. M., Syracuse, N. Y 


A. Cooks and restaurant chefs are 
responsible for the preparation of food 


| in large quantities. One should have a 
fine 


| and clean, 


of taste and smell, be neat 
and have good health and 
stamina. Employers now seeking 
able young people who have had courses 
in restaurant cooking in vocational 
schools, private trade schools, or in some 
of our community colleges and techni- 
cal institutes. Courses include work in 
kitchens with practice in cooking, use 
and care of equipment, preparation of 
and proper methods of 


sense 


are 


Educational Director, Na 
5 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Il 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 


| botanist. What opportunities are there 
| in this field? Does one need graduate 


work in college?—M. T., Edgar, Wis 


A. Botanists are involved in the study 
of the basic principles governing the 
life processes of plants. Some are inter 
identification and classifi- 
cation of plants, some in the study of 
plant structure and disease, in the influ 


| ence of environment on plants and the 


usefulness of plants to human beings 
Employment opportunities exist in col- 


| leges, universities, government agencies, 


and in some private industries and 


| foundations. A wide preparation in sci 


ence, mathematics, and statistics, in 
addition to biology and related sciences, 


| should be part of the undergraduate 
| work. A Ph.D. is necessary for full pro- 
| fessional employment. 


Q. I should like to become a fashion 
designer. What are the requirements?- 
D. S., Shreveport, La. 


A. The fashion designer originates 
new style ideas. A designer must have 





a thorough knowledge of fabrics and 
style, an alertness to fasMion trends, and 
an understanding of manufacturing 
processes. A talent for sketching and 
creative design is essential. Preparation 
is available at some special schools and 
in the fine arts departments of some 
colleges. For information on fashion 
designing as a career, write to the 
Fashion Institute of Technology, 227 
W. 27th Street, New York City. 


Q. We are interested in becoming 
beauticians. Where can we obtain in- 
formation on the opportunities in this 
field and schools teaching this course?— 
M.S. and D. S., Waterford, Wis. 


A. Write to the National Association 
of Cosmetology Schools at 3839 White 
Plains Avenue, Bronx, N. Y., for their 
informative leaflet 


Q. Is mathematics necessary in high 
school for one planning a career as a 
lawyer?—E. B., Des Moines, lowa 


A. Mathematics is a study that de- 
velops skill in precise quantitative and 
logical thinking. 
most useful to a lawyer or, for that 
matter, to any educated person. For this 
reason, mathematics is a requirement 
for graduation from high school and 
for admission to college. 


These qualities are 





STAMPS 


~ Read This First 





ERMANY SET 


GE COLLECTION 


Giant Ship eet, Meonrocket 
giant, Sports and Flowers 
oets, searece Se-tenant, an 
clemt art treasures, concen 
tration camp, error port reces PLIS dozens of other 
topical tesues. This entire stamp collection together with 
a (8-page STAMP DICTIONARY ts yours for only 25¢ 
Bargain approval offers included 

STAMPEX COMPANY, Bex 47-88C, White Plains, N.Y 
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105 BRITISH COLONY STAMPS 10c 

105 British Colony Stamps, 

all different, 10¢. Approvols. 

CROWN STAMP COMPANY 
Dept 909 Virgil, Onteric 

STAMP 

TERRIFIC § psarGain: 
Israei—lIceland— Vatican Assortment—plus exotic tri 
set—Also fabulous British Colonial Accumulation— 
large stamp book— Ai! four offers free—Bend 10¢ to cover 
Purine STAMP CORP Oot 80, Toronto, Conage 














Italian patriot Giuseppe Garibaldi is 
the seventh person to be pictured on 
U. S. “Champion of Liberty” 4 and 
8-cent stamps, These stamps will have 
their first-day sale November 2 at 
Washington, D. C. 

When Garibaldi was born in 1807, 
there was no nation of Italy. It was 
split into separate states, some inde- 
pendent and some under Austrian rule. 
To free and unify their country, Italians 


fought a series of revolutions under | 


such leaders as Garibaldi, Mazzini, and 
Cavour. Garibaldi’s campaigns freed 
all of Sicily and southern Italy. In 


1860 the newly liberated Italian states | 


voted to become one nation. 


rs 


POSTAGE 


American Camp Fire Girls are cele- 
brating the fiftieth birthday of their 
organization this year. To mark the 
occasion, the U. S. Post Office will issue 
a 4-cent red and blue commemorative 
stamp on November 1 at New York 
City. More than ten million girls have 
belonged to the Camp Fire Girls since 
its founding. 

Another fiftieth anniversary is being 
celebrated by Girl Guides throughout 
the British Commonwealth of nations. 
Girl Guides—an organization very 
much like the Girl Scouts—was founded 
in England in 1910. To mark this 
Golden Jubilee, the Australian Post 
Office recently issued a 5-shilling com- 
memorative stamp. This stamp shows 
a Girl Guide standing before a portrait 
of Lord Baden-Powell, founder of the 
Scout and Guide movements. 


~M. Ronan 
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OVE GRADES . 


aie Lele 


© ideal For Language, Music and Speech 
Students © Learning is Easier, Faster, More 
Fun! ¢ Unusual Home Entertainment 


V-M “Add-A-Track” is the unique new 
feature in V-M Tape Recorders! Record 
on one track, rewind the tape and record 
again on a second track while listening to 
the first track. Then—on playback, you 
hear both recordings simultaneously! You 
can even play a duet with yourself! 


V-M/"Add-A-Track” ‘tape-e-matic’® 4- 
Track Stereo-Play Tape Recorder: Records 
and plays back up to four hours mono- 
phonically on four tracks. Plays recorded 
stereophonic tapes. High-Fidelity Speaker 
System. Simple Push-Button Controls as- 
sure complete simplicity of operation! 


LIMITLESS OPPORTUNITIES FOR GREATER 
ADVANCEMENT IN YOUR STUDIES! Your 
V-M Dealer will gladly give you a fas- 
cinating demonstration. See him soon! 
is , v-m model 720 
—< $225.00* 


SSLIGHTLY HIGHER WEST 
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“Here's Looking at You” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance to 
others. If you have any ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this column 
—or special questions about your ap- 
pearance you'd like to ask——write: Scho- 
lastic Magazines, Inc., 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Girls should write 
to Carol Ray; boys to Steve Daniels. 


Q. Although the rest of my figure is 
pretty good, my hips and thighs are 
much too heavy 
that will help? 


ls there any exercise 


A. Something tells us that you'd 
rather ride in a car than walk! And 
walking is one of the best exercises in 
the world for slimming down hips and 
thighs—not just shuffly walking, but real 
“exercise” walking. Let your legs swing 
from the hips (but don’t swing the hips). 
keeping your knees flexed and loose 
Swimming, too, is a “fun” exercise to 
get rid of unwanted flabbiness. No pool? 
Practice swimming kicks on the floor 
the inverted frog kick, done on your 
back, or the scissors kick, done first on 
one side, then the other. For both, lift 
your legs off the floor about 6 inches. 
Another good exercise is the ballet kick 
Stand straight with one hand resting on 
a chair back. Kick one leg straight for 
ward, toe pointed, as far as possible 
Then kick the leg back in the same way. 
Repeat 4 to 10 times with each leg 


ROUND FACE: Select angular 
or oval lenses. Frame should 
be narrower than your face, 
with a slight upward sweep. 


DIAMOND-SHAPED FACE: Pick 
frames that extend beyond 
the temples, are deeper at 
the sides than neor the nose. 


Q. What can I do about big ears? 
Mine are not only big, but they stick 
out, too! 


A. If you're a girl, the solution is 
simple: a bouffant hairdo to cover them 
up! If you're a boy, avoid long side- 
burns and “pompadours.” Have your 
hair cut so that there’s a little fullness at 
the, sides above the ears. A modified 
brush cut, which can be sculptured that 
way, is excellent. 

Many famous men have had large 
ears, including the ever-popular Messrs 
Sinatra and Gable. So, above all, don't 
worry about them! 

Tip: Keep ears extra clean! A clean 
cotton handkerchief, dipped in soap 
suds, makes a good washcloth for ears 

Yu a > 

Eye-Cues ... Eyes have been called 
the “lights of the body,” and the “mirror 
of the soul.” Poetic, maybe—but you can 
tell a lot about people by their eyes! 
Don't you feel just a twinge of distrust 
if you're talking to someone whose gaze 
shifts downward or sideways? And 
don’t you have full confidence in a per- 
son who looks you straight in the eye? 

When you look someone in the eye 
are your eyes clear and bright? This 
can't be achieved by make-up or jiffy 
tricks, but, according to the Better 
Vision Institute, there are some easy 
ways for you to care for your eyes—to 
help you look better and see better. 


The Eyes Have It! 


SQUARE JAW: Counter-balance 
the jaw with the frames that 
are heavier at the top, with 
an oval curve at the bottom. 


© Keep up your health with the right 
foods, plenty of sleep 

® Touch your eyes only with your 
elbow (get the point?) 

e Do your reading and other close 
work in a good, glare-less light. Occa 
sionally lift your eyes and focus on some 
distant object for a few minutes 

® Make sure there’s mild indirect 
lighting in the room where you're 
watching television, and don't watch 
too long at a time. Your eyes need a 
break every hour or so 

@ Out in the sun, be sure to wear 
good-quality ground and polished sun 
glasses to protect your eyes from the 
sun and to guard against squint lines 

¢ Have a professional eye examina 
tion at least once a year 

e If you find you need glasses, be 
sure to wear them. They're much more 
becoming than a furrowed brow; in 
fact, don’t you know people who look 
better with glasses than without? For 
sports you can get “safety” lenses, spe 
cially hardened, and your préscription 
can be made up into sunglasses, too 

In selecting eyeglass frames, remem 
ber to consider the shape—both of the 
glasses and your face. A large face looks 
unbalanced when adorned with fragile 
glasses; a small face is lost behind large 
dark frames. 

And, when they're not on your nose 
be sure to keep glasses in a rigid case 


LARGE NOSE: Make it look 
shorter with frames that have 
the nose piece lower than 
the top of the eyeglass frame. 





this may well be your 


most valuable text book 


The handy pocket-size book pictured above has 
been prepared by experts to tell you how to dress 
right...what to wear for various occasions... 
what colors are best in combination for regular 
wear...for sportswear...how to make sure of 
fit...how to take care of your apparel...and 
many more helpful hints on making the most of 
your personality. This book is yours...free... 
with the compliments of the American Institute 
of Men’s and Boys’ Wear. To get your copy, sim- 
ply drop a card, with your name and address, to 
the address below...and you will get a free copy 
of the book that will help you look your best... to 
do your best. 


Dept. D.R.1, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of MEN’S and BOYS’ WEAR, Inc. 
386 Pork Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 
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YPECIAL BRECK SHAMP TRIAI FFE 
SPECIAL BRECK SHAMPOO LIAL OFFER 
This is your opportunity to try Bri hampoo at an especially favorable price. You receive a 
bonus 30 cent size with the pure h ise OO} re gul cent size Vt) Lilie ror only OU) cenl 
There are Three Breck Shampoos for different hair conditions - dry, oily and normal. Select 
the one that is right for you. Take advantage of this offer and enjoy lustrous, beautiful hair 
PLUS 

RCA Victor os SPECIAL RCA VICTOR RECORD OFFER 
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40 Years! 


October, 1960. marks the 
versary of Scholastic 
In those 40 


grown 


40th anni 
Magazines 
Scholastic 
regional high 
school publication to a “family” of 17 
weekly 
zines for students in grades one through 
12 and their teachers 
In addition, Scholastic 
dents and teachers 


years has 


from a single 


national and monthly maga 


serves stu 
through the- Arrow, 
Teen Age, Campus, and Science World 
Book Clubs, publishes Scholastic Liter 
the Scho 

Awards, 
and Scholastic 


Awards 


iture Units, and sponsors 
lastic Magazines Writing 
Scholastic Art Awards 
Ansco Photography 
The Scholastic enterprise 
October 1920 
Maurice R. Robinson, present president 
founded The Western 
Scholastic. The publica 
interscholastic from 
local high schools in the Pittsburgh 
Pa area. It had a circulation of 
3.000. and a staff of two—Mr 
Robinson and a clerk 
later The Scholastic be 
a fortnightly classroom magazine 
1933 it 
1936 it was 
Social Stud- 
English Edition, Combina 
English and Social Stud 
In 1942, The 
Scholastic, 
1948 


ied its several edi 


was 
launched in when 
and publisher 
Pennsylvania 
carried 


thon news 


ibout 

Two years 
Caine 
with a national circulation. In 
a weekly 


published in four editions 


became und im 
ies Edition 

tion Edition 
ies), and Teacher Edition 
Scholastic 
and SIX 

Scholastic 


tions to 


bec ime Si nior 


vears later in Senior 
discontim 
studies 


concentrate on social 


in upper high school grades 
Joining The Scholasti Senior Scho- 
lasti in “the Scholastic 
Magazines over the 40 years have 
been 16 other 
Scholastic Teacher—an 
the earlier Teacher 
Today, the combined circulation of 
Scholastic 1.000.000 
But Scholastic’s primary objectives to 
day are the 
the 
the 
instruction 
Here is how “the 
1931: Scholastic 


family ot 
past 
magazines im luding 
outgrowth of 
Edition 


Magazin sis overt 


same as in those early 


years adv ancement of education 


and improvement of materials of 
family” 


Coach, a 


grew: 
monthly 


WIN A FREE 


TRIP AROUND 


NEA president Clarice Kline (left), and 
actress Donna Reed discuss TV support 
of American Education Week (Nov. 6- 
12). Miss Reed, a volunteer consultant 
to the NEA, has enlisted 21 TV stars to 
serve on an AEW Television Committee 


for athletic directors, physical educa 
tion instructors, and coaches 


1937: Junior Scholastic, a social stud 


and 


ies weekly for junior high upper! 
elementary grades 
1942: World Week, a social studies 
weekly for 8th, 9th, and 10th grades 
1946: Practical English, a 


devoted to 


weekly 
functional communication 
skills in general and commercial high 
SC hools 

1948: Literary Gavalcade, a monthly 
of contemporary literature for senior 
high schools 

1952: Practical Home 


monthly magazine for home economics 


Ex onomics, a 


teachers 
1953 
dle elementary 
1954 
times during the summer for children 


NewsTime, a weekly for mid 
grades 
Summertime, published eight 
of junior grades 

1956: Co-ed, a 
economics students 
Home edition 

1957: Explorer, a weekly for readers 
in grade 4 

1959: Science World, a bi-monthly 
for grades 7-12 

1960: News Pilot (Grade 1), News 
Ranger (Grade 2), News Trails (Grade 
3), and News Explorer (formerly Ex 


home 
Practical 


monthly for 
with 


Economics as teacher 


plorer, Grade 4). Science World pub 
lishes two editions, one for grades 7-9 
another for grades 10-12. 

Scholastic Book Services now oper 
ates four book clubs: Arrow Book 
Club (Grades 4-6), Teen Age Book 
Club (Grades 7-9), Campus Book Club 
(Grades 10-12), and Science World 
Book Club. There are about 55,000 
Arrow Clubs, 23,000 TAB Clubs, and 
4,500 Campus Clubs in operation in 
schools and libraries. Science World 
Book Club for grades 7 through 12 
was started this fall 

Scholastic Literature Units for grades 
7 through 10 were launched this fall 
(see Oct. 5 Scholastic Teacher) 


“Weeding Out’’ 


On the heels of a state report that 
called for the removal of “unfit” teach 
ers (see Oct. 5 Scholastic Teacher), a 
New York City study has called for 
the “weeding out” of incompetent and 
unsatisfactory school personnel 

The latest recommendation 
Walter M. Langsdorf, a 
businessman who served for a year as 
Supt John | 
Langsdorf said that the es 


came 
from retired 


spec ial advisor to 


Theobald 
tablished procedures—probationary pe 
riods for new employes, annual ratings 
for others—do not work in practice The 
reason 


“If a 


‘unsatisfactory’ he must spend hours 


supervisor rates an individual 


or even days of time in departmental 
The 


as the 


hearings defending his judgment 
often 
‘accused’ so that only the rare 


ends up 


supervisor very 
individ 
ual is willing to take the courageous 
and honest stand.” 
A new method, he 
be found “to release the unsatisfactory 


retire the 


declared, must 


employe or to no-longer 
competent P 


10-Year Schools? 


A special committee of the National 
Catholic Educational 
cussed ways this month of compressing 
the traditional 12-year elementary-sec 
ondary school program into ten years 

The 12-man_ programs 


Association dis 


and plans 


THE WORLD! (Details on page 5-T) 





Q). On your feet a lot? 
A. You need the one and only! 


When you’re on your feet a lot, the one and only 
Supp-hose stockings are the smart answer. 
They’re the all-nylon stockings with a unique 
patented construction that combines gentle leg 
support with fashionable sheerness. Supp-hose 
help you feel good . . . and look good, too! Once 
you wear them you’ll understand why Supp-hose 
stockings are the one and only choice of knowing 
women all over the country .. . the one and only 
choice for you! Economical, too! Sheer Supp-hose 
stockings outwear regular nylons by 495 
far. In smart shades, proportioned sizes. or 


Supp hose 


ANOTHER FINE PROOYCT OF Ke KAYSER-ROT 


committee of the NCEA, meeting in 
Washington, took up the topic in an 
swer to the questions of W ashington 
Post and Times-Herald education edi 
tor Erwin Knoll 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G 
Hochwalt, executive secretary of the 
association, commented, “We know it 
is possible for many students to do in 
ten vears what they now get in 12 
although that isn't necessarily true for 
all of them Indicating that several 
approaches might be used, he said 

We are looking into new classroom 
techniques teaching machines non 
graded primaries, and educational tek 
vision—as well as the idea of longer 
school days and 6 hool years We have 
known for a long time that all the 
schools, both public and private, waste 
too much time. The traditional three 
month summer vacation isn't realisti 
based as it is on the ji ke i that ch ldret 
must be free in the summer to hel 
their parents on the farm 


Third Round 


id thre« nm San 


rre sented 


re} 


Val disciplines 
their surve it the request of the 
board of education 

Their report attacked indifference 
to intellect” and declared that the 
purpose of education is to inform the 
mind and ce velop the intelligence 

The group mixed general assertions 
Lf Recent pedagogic al theory has 
tended to make ‘education for life in a 
democracy a primary purpose of the 
public schools interpreting and apply 
ing that phrase in a sense profoundh 
hostile to excellence in education 
with specific recommendations includ 
ing: complete ability grouping in the 
schools separate programs { ac ademic 
commercial, et LD high school i 
longer school day phonetic approae h 
to reading, and city-wide examinations 

The proposals received Sore support 
the Council for Basic Education hailed 
the report as the first major step in 
restoring to scholars a role in deter 
miming conduct and content in public 
education but they also ran into 
considerable fire 

The following month, with the 
troversy still going strong, San Fran 
cisco s Supt Harold Spears moved to 
heal the breach In Round Two, he 
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YEAR 
1920-1960 
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To the Editor 

I wish to salute Scholastic’s 40 years 
will 
be able to ascertain the impact which 


have 


in Americas classrooms No one 


you made in arousing curiosity 
and helping boys and girls develop 
independent thinking during the past 
40 years. You are to be complimented 
on your endeavors; and we hope that 
you may continue this important serv 
ice in the years to come 


W. W. Eshelman 
NEA Past President 


To the Editor 

It has been heartening to witness the 
the splendid growth of Scholastic Mag 
azines and to see their scope extended 
both 
SC hools 
of the 
their 


for quality education is uppermost in 


downward and upward in our 
thus enabling more and more 
nation’s children to profit by 
mtent. Today when the need 
»f such content 
Sc holastic 
Magazines iid teachers in the 
and 
their creativeness and 
the affairs 


meaning of charac 


our thinking, the value 


cannot be verestimated 
class 
intorm develop 


room to young 


minds—to release 
also develop i ‘concern for 
of the nation. The 
ter and civic responsibility is interpreted 
directly or indirectly in 


every issue 


ind even the youngest reader will in 
evitably absorb enough of it to benefit 
him both now and in the future. 

That is why we are delighted to join 
of Scholastic Maga- 


anniversary. To all our 


in the celebration 
40th 
friends at 


zines 


Scholastic, we send best 


wishes for the continued success of 
Scholastic Magazines and of Scholastic 
Book Services, which have introduced 
so many young people to the golden 
world of literature. In the next 40 
years may these allies of education con- 
tinue to demonstrate the same vigor, 
integrity, and excellence that have dis- 
tinguished their first 40 

—Mrs. James C. Parker, President 

National Congress of Parents 


and Teachers 


To the Editor 
A month 
versary 


the Golden Anni- 
National 


before 
Convention of the 


Council of Teachers of English, it is 
appropriate to offer congratulations to 
Scholastic on its own 40th anniversary 
and to wish it well in the decade be 
fore it too becomes 50. 

The NCTE exists only 


young people of America and, through 


to serve the 


their teachers, to increase their ability 
in writing, speaking, listening, reading 
and appreciation of literature. In the 
accomplishment of this same objective 
countless individuals and groups make 
their their 
way. Through the maintenance of high 
standards in magazines and books use 
ful in the teaching of Scho 
lastic consistently provides unique and 
English 


own contributions in own 


English 
valuable contributions to the 
classroom 
]. N. Hook 
NCTE Executive Secretary 
(1953-1960) 


To the Editor 

Our concern with the complex prob- 
lems of preparation for and admission 
to college has made us well aware of 
the contributions made by the Scholas- 
tic Magazines in the field of secondary 
occasion of 
40th anniversary, may I, on behalf of 
the Board and speaking for myself as 
well 


education. On the your 


extend congratulations for the 
services which your publications have 
given 


Frank H. Bowles, President 
College Entrance Examination Board 


To the Editor 

For ten years it was my happy privi 
lege to serve as a member of the Na- 
Advisory Scholastic 
Magazines. During those years, I learned 


tional Council of 


to know quite intimately the various 
phases of the rapidly growing and ex- 
panding organization and as a result I 
became aware that the enterprise oper 
a high 
degree of dedication to the improve- 
ment of the 
youth 

The and staff members of 
Scholastic Magazines are not only skill- 


ates and succeeds because of 


education of American 


offic eTs 


ful and successful men and women in 
fields of writing and 
publication, but more importantly they 
Like 


administrators, 


their respective 


are basically dedicated teachers 


all good teachers and 
Scholastic is constantly improving pres- 
ent services and expanding into new 
areas as the need arises. Furthermore, 
and again like good teachers, the Scho- 
lastic staff is not content to depend 
solely upon its own judgments but has 


established advisory groups of profes- 





Because of lack of space we 
are unable to print all the let- 
ters of congratulations in this 
issue. Others will be published 
during the next few weeks. 
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sional specialists in the various fields of 
publication whose advice and sugges 
tions are eagerly sought. 

It is my hope, which I am sure edu- 
cators generally share, that Scholastic 
will continue for many years to serve 
and stimulate the teachers and students 
in the classrooms of American schools 

—Hobart M. Corning 
of Schools 
Dp: C. 


Former Supt 
Washington 


To the Editor 

On this 40th anniversary of the found 
ing of the first of the Scholastic Maga 
zines, I 
and best wishes. 


extend hearty congratulations 

It is not possible accurately to assess 
the great good you have done over the 
years. You have made a tremendous im 
pact upon this nation through providing 
children and young people with all 
kinds of materials for the nourishment 
of their minds and their characters. 

If I could strike off a distinguished 
service medal this October, it would 
carry the name of M. R. Robinson. And, 
the medal would be of gold, to match 
Robbie. 

To you and your staff, I extend sin 
cere congratulations, deep appreciation 
and great admiration. May you go on 
forever 
—Mark C. Schinnerer 

Superintendent of Schools 

Cleveland, Ohio 


To the Editor 
Congratulations on the 40th anniver- 
sary of Scholastic Magazines. Your pub- 
lications and other services have con 
tributed significantly to improve educa- 
tion. I salute you and your able staff on 
this enviable four decades of achieve 
ments in the publishing field and of 
service to the schools. 
—Lloyd §. Michael, Supt 
Evanston (Ill.) Township H. § 


To the Editor 
On the occasion of the 40th anniver- 
sary of Scholastic Magazines, let me add 
my personal commendation and tribute 
to a job well done. As a teacher as well 
as president of the American Federation 
of Teachers, AFL-CIO, it has been my 
privilege to have many opportunities in 
the past 35 vears to use your publica 
tions in the classroom as well as in my 
office. Your publications are factual and 
objective—the source of excellent infor 
mation and sound reporting. We could 
use many more periodicals in the teach- 
ing field of the calibre of Scholastic 
Magazines. Congratulations and all good 
wishes for many more years of service 
to the schools, the community, the na 
tion. 
—Carl ]. Megel, President 
American Federation of Teachers 


AFL-CIO 
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issued a lengthy analysis of the pro 
fessors’ proposals agreeing with some 
(mostly those on the high school level) 
and disagreeing with others (mainly 
those on the elementary school level) 
In the latest 
California Teachers 


charged that the original survey report 


development, — the 

Association unit 
advocated a philosophy “so contrary to 
public education that it constitutes a 
reactionary proposal which could en 
danger hard-won improvements in pub 
lic school operation.” The commission 
charged that the professors appear “to 
take no responsibility for citizenship 
education or for moral and spiritual 
values” and it said that their findings 


and recommendations were based on 
opinion, not research or fact 

Other 
commission 


P Public 


sponsibilities by following “one narrow 


points made by the policy 


schools cannot meet their re 
path” but must provide for the needs 
of all “in ; 
possible levels % 
PA single 
achievement is not realistic 
The 
to an end, not ends in themselves 

PStudents should be motivated to lear 
instead of being taught dog 


variety of ways and at all 


standard for academi 


ac ademic disciplines are means 


creatively 


matically through rote 


Price of Excellence 


The American Council on Education 
headed by Pres 
Pusey of Harvard 
that while the 
price of higher education is high and 


through a committes 
Nathan M 
declared this 


ident 
month 


going higher, this cost is far less costly 
to the 
for “the wasteful ineffectiveness of ed 


American people than settling 


ucational mediocrity.” 

The Problems and Policies Commit 
tee issued its statement, “The Price of 
Excellence A Re port to 
Makers in American Higher Education,” 
13rd 
the Council in Chicago 

Che statement called for 
from present levels of financial 
“to those al 


ready evident in such areas as military 


Decision- 


prior to the annual meeting of 
i major ad 
vance 
support for the coll ges 
defense and highway development 
predicted that the cost 
of higher education will probably triple 
by 1970, from its present $3 billion 
to ibout $11 billion 


Dr. Pusey 


Exams Stay 


New 


tions 


York State 


b ine 


tegents examina 


may be a to some pupils 


ind teachers but they are a boon to 
the schools and they will be continued 

That is the verdict of the State 
Board of Regents, which says that the 
New 


power 


achievement tests 


York 


given in 


state since 1878 are “a 


ful influence for quality education 


A recent report by a group of edu 
State Edu 


cation Department raised some 


cational consultants to the 
qu 5 
tions about the examinations, which are 
taken annually by over 70 per cent of 
the state's 


pupils 


public. and private school 

Answering a frequent criticism that 
the tests restrict teaching the board 
that 


based on a course of study 


isserted each examination was 
that good 
teachers could use as a “minimum 
foundation beyond which protessiona! 
creativity and imagination may  lb« 
freely extended.” 


It added, “In the 


that good 


absence of the 
standards 
| 


provide 


examinations cat 
the danger is that our schools 
drift 


mas toward mediocrity 


Education Pays? 


Education pays” and “experience 


counts,” wcording to two popular 
idages, but ipparently not in the mat 
ter of teachers 


\ new 


ation 


salaries 

by the National 
Research Divisio 
litt he pren 


salar \ 


re port 
Association 
that 

, placed by 


} 
Hes on 


shows relatively 

big-city 
long expenenct and 
reparation 


The study based on a survey 


urban school 

tems with populations of 100.000 and 
ver finds the 
given for the 


levels ot 


modest 


te ichers salaries nm 


salary recognition 
masters degree and for 
higher preparation is rela 
tively 

In districts with 
100,000 to 499,999, the 
mum salaries were $4,200 


with a 


populations ol 
median mini 
umnually for 
teachers bachelor’s degree 
$4,500 for 

$4,950 for 


ke grees 


masters, and 


doctorate 


those w ith a 


holders ot 


In svsterns with over 500.000 popu 


M n Pau ' 

American youngsters will “Trick or 
Treat for UNICEF’ on the 10th anni- 
versary of the program this Halloween 
Last year children in over 10,000 com- 
munities collected $1.5 million to aid 
the United Nations Children’s Fund 
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WINGS AROUND 
THE WORLD 


offers 


WIN A TRIP 
AROUND THE WORLD! 


Scholastic Teacher’s biggest travel contest ever 


HOW OFTEN have you dreamed of making that trip 


around the world? Been staying at home these last few 


summers to save up the money? Been waiting until the 


children have grown up? 


Well, here's your once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to win 


a trip around the world via Pan 
Scholastic 
will award a complete 


Western Illinois | 


worth $2,705! 


Te ac her's 
52-day 
niversity Round 

The top prize winner will visit HA 
WAII— JAPAN —HONG KONG 
THE PHILIPPINES—SINGAPORE 

THAILAND — INDIA —EGYPT 
GREECI ITALY FRANCE — 
ENGLAND 

But suppose you don't win the top 
prize? Well might win one of 
the THREE SETS OF THE WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA the 
three runners-up. Or one of the 
PRIZES offered in Scho 


Teacher's most fabulous travel 


you 


for 


53 other 
lastic 
contest ever! 
at right 


It's easy 


Complete list of prizes 


What do you have to do? 
! 


What to Do: Just write a letter, essay, 
you'd like to 
take a trip around the world. Want 
to satisfy a life-long desire? Gather 


or article about why 


material to improve your instruction? 
Or just plain curious about life in 
other lands? Write your reasons in 
7530 words or less. Type your entry 
double-spaced. NO ENTRIES WILL 
BE RETURNED. 


Who Is Eligible: Any full-time U. S. 
teacher, supervisor, curriculum spe- 
cialist, school librarian, or administra- 


American 


expense-paid 
the 


Airways! 


Wings Around the World” contest 


NEA- 


Tour 


World 


a7 prizes for best travel entries! 


tor in a public, private, or parochial elementary or sec- 
(You do NOT have to be a subscriber to 


Magazines in order to enter. ) 


ondary SC hool 
Scholastic 


Judges: Dr 
torial Board 


(LCommissioner of 


John W. Studebaker, Chairman of the Edi- 
Scholastic 


Education 


Magazines, and former U. S 
Dr Ken- 
worthy, Dept. of Education, Brooklyn College, Brook- 
N. Y 


and Leonard 


lvn 








Deadline for entries: Entries must be received on or before January 15, 1961 
Send to: Travel Contest, Scholastic Teacher magazine, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36 


FIRST PRIZE 


SECOND THROUGH 
FOURTH PRIZES 


FIFTH THROUGH 
SEVENTH PRIZES 


EIGHTH THROUGH 


THIRTY-SECOND PRIZES 


THIRTY-THIRD THROUGH 
FIFTY-SEVENTH PRIZES 


NEA-Western Illinois University Round-the-World 
Tour via Pan American Airways. 52-day tour be- 
gins and ends in San Francisco. Date of depar 
ture: June 28, 1961. Itinerary: Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, Thailand, India, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, France, and England. Tour covers 
all lodging, and most meals outside the United 
States. (Tour value: $2,705.) 


The three runners-up to the top prize winner will 
each receive a 20-volume set of the 1961 WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


The following three runners-up will each receive 
a 15-volume set of the 1961 CHILDCRAFT 


The next 25 runners-up will each receive an 18- 
inch HAMMOND GLOBE. 


The final 25 runners-up will each receive the three- 
volume set of CARL SANDBURG’S ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN (Dell Laurel paperback edition). 


DON’T DELAY! START YOUR ENTRY TODAY! 





hgures were 
and $5,100 
maximums 


the respective 
$4,650 


lation 
$4,375, 
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teachers 
the 
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with the longest 
100,000-to-499_.999 
$6,653 for the 
$7,272 for the 
for the doctorate 
In the 
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bac helor S 


given to 
tor 
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service 
group 
bachelor’s degree 
master’s, and $7,800 


the 
higher 


figures 
$7,021 


larger districts, 
slightly 
YSS 

teacher with a 
would start at a 


$4200 or $4.375 


be ginning 
degree 
median salary of 
while with a Ph.D 
naxkimum salary would 

$7,800 or $7,988 


a teacher earning 
receive { 


median of 


Don’t Miss .. . 
like it or not! 


4 Soviet View of Six Great Ameri- 


cans, in the October American Heritage 
Both English and social studies teach 
ers will find superb 
lian double 


from the 


examples of Orwel 
think n 
Soviet Ency lopedia The 
whom youll find hard to 
Soviet rewritten ver 
W ishington Thomas 
Tw un Theodore 
Rockefeller 
The 


these excerpts 
Six 
Americans 
recognize the 
sions ire (,eorge 
Jefferson Mark 
Roosevelt, John D 


Franklir D Roos elt 


and 


Franklin 


CUSSION 


Roosevelt version, by the way, appears 
in two sections. One section appe ared 
in the Small Soviet Encyclopedia when 
Hitler and Stalin were still allies. The 
second section appeared after the Nazi 
ittack Each of the 


lections is followed by an historian’s 


on Russia six se 
analysis of the misstatements and mis 
interpretations 

Desegregation: A Six-Year Perspec- 
Public Funds for Parochial 
Schools? both in the October Teachers 
College Record. The former includes 
irticles by Kenneth B. Clark of City 
College of New York, William G. Carle 
the Univ. of Florida, Carl | 
Washington, D.( 
and William H. Martin of 
Va Institute. The public 
funds for parochial schools question 
% Neil G 
Magazine 
Butts of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ 

Free World Security, the 34th Dis 
and Debate Manual (Library 
Edition), edited by Bower Aly of the 
Univ. of Oregon. This special one 


olume edition combines both parts ot 


tive and 


ton ot 
Hansen, superin 
tendent, 
Hampton 
gets a “ves! from 


Vic ( luske \ 


und al 


answe! 
S.].. of 
from R 


America 


“no!” Freeman 


the two-volume 
the official use 

debate 
Includes articles by leading authorities 


ind a 17 


edition published for 
of the 45 


leagues ot 


state liscus 


ion and the U.S 


page reading list. Order from 


See and hear a 
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ence in over 


This 


new 


Manuals, 


Discs, 
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conversational 
learning more enjoyable, language-teaching much easier 
Linguaphone’s unique combination of native linguists and modern 
electronic devices makes possible tape and disc recordings of such 
quality that every nuance of pronunciation, diction, phraseology, 
and accent is clearly understandable 
and 
Huebener) comprise the ONLY COMPLETE language study pro- 
gram available today 


in your own school, inspect this latest development in saudio- 
visual language training... 


rowth of Linguaphone’s experi- 


8,000 schools, colleges, and universities. 


language program makes language- 


The synchronized Tapes and 


up-to-date Workbooks (by Dr. Theodore 


Such an achievernent must be seen and heard. That is why we 
invite you to evaluate this new Linguaphone School-Tape Pro- 

m your own classroom. Mail coupon today for your free 
demonstration with no obligation. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


$D-388-100, 30 Rockefeller Plazo, N. Y. 20, N. Y 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, Dept. $D-388-100 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 

Send r a 
Tape Program and a free demonstratior 


© information about Linguaphon 


The Discussion and Debate Manual 
Box 5152, University Station, Eugene, 
Ore. ($4.50) 

Can People Be Taught Like Pigeons? 
4. W. Boehm, in the Ox 
Fortune Programmed educa 
get a 
comprehensive analysis in the Fortune 
this the 


pros and cons of this “revolutionary” ap 


by ( rcorgee 


tober 


tion” and “teaching machines” 


manner m article, including 
proach to teaching and learning 
The American Heritage Picture His- 
tory of the Civil War, published by 
American Heritage and distributed by 
Doubleday & Co. ($19.95 regular edi 
tion, $25 deluxe edition). This is prob 
ibly the Civil W ar picture book to end 
all Civil War books It is a 
beautiful job collec 


tion of pictures book is organized 


picture 
not just another 
The 
oY ¢ hapte rs 
vritten by Bruce Catton. Ch ipte rs covert 
4 House Divided Clash of Amateur 
Armies, “Two Economies at War,” “To 
tal Warfare The Forlorn Hope,” et 
Most fascinating part of the book spe 
cially-drawn maps showing the disposi 
tion of Contederate 


during major battles 


in Brief 


P Los Ange les 


$153 


into which have been 


Union and forces 


voters ill bn isked ft 


| prove ‘ million bond iSSthe tai 


N ve mber 


ter 


classroom seats 
nearly 90,000 additional pupils who 

ill SOMOTI be 
Supt. Ellis A 
} ad to purck ise 
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entering school: there 
Jarvis says funds will be 
build 


rehabilita 


sites 
ctures 


Corn 
Unified 
100.000 and prov 

ind =high 


» $24 700.000 } 


District 


ontinued ¢ xpan 


Junior ¢ ollege Distr 


The tederal government 
$57.7 million to 1 
ersities for student loans during 1960 
i] The coll ges themselves will add 
ibout $6.3 total of 
$64 million 


vill allocate 


107 colle vcs and tint 


million making a 
available tor loans 

>Names in the News: Prof. Alice M. 
Miel named head of the Department of 
Curriculum and Teaching at Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. She 
Prof. Gordon N. Mackenzie . . 


Hunt, 


succeeds 
Ruth 
technology editor 
named editor-in-chief of The American 
Pe ople s En yc lope dia E. Allen 
Bateman, Utah state superintendent of 
public died Oct. 1 of a 
heart attack Harry S. Ashmore, for 
Pulitzer Prize-winning 
named editor-in-chief of the Encyclo 


science und 
mstruction 
editor 


met 


paedia Britannica 
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CAREER REPORTS—A new series of 
the U.S 
at high school svudents 
to colle ae These 
ganda films in favor of 
well-thought 


hed documentaries 
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directed 
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ut, carefully resear 
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fields as motor me 


onstruct 
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electronics I talworking 
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field intervi 
‘ king 
f salaries 

untry A\ tilable 
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The Adiutant General 
the Army, Washin 


ACSN 


cript 
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lifferent parts of the 


a fairly good 


in the te 
idea 
m free loan to teach 
Write to 
Departme nt of 


gton 25 D.« Attn 


Litise llors 


EDUCATORS 
SCIENCE MATI 


} 
tf a guide listin 


CUIDE 
RIALS 
g 733 
1 216 


TO FREI 
First edition 
films, 11] 


other free sup 


free 
frag 


plementary 


filmstrips, an 


| materials. Compiled and 
edited by Mary Horkheimer Saterstrom 
vith John W associate execu 
tive secretary of the National Science 
Assan as educa 
tional consultant 
hing the 
ten excellent teachi ng 
wr ick levels Fr mm ke 
rvics Rand Ipl Wi. is 


Rennet 


Teachers iation, acting 


ind coordinator of 


ear units guide also includes 


— on various 


ucators Prog eSs 


($6 25). 


HOW 
PINHOLI 


pamphlet 


TO MAKI 
CAMERA 


with easy 


AND 
\ tree 
to-follow instruc 
Sales Service Di 
Roch 


USE A 
} 


teacher § 
ivailable from 
Eastman Kodak ( 
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hhons 
vision, mpany, 


estetT 


\ TEACHERS GUIDE 
PRADE—A two-| “An Analysis of 
the Problem” and “Teaching Aids” 
128-page booklet; $1; National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1201 16th St 
N.W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 


TO WORLD 


TEACHING 
GUIDES 


the latest edition 


AIDS AND STUDY 
Teaching ids compiled trom 
of the Collier's En 
cyclopedia, including: “Understanding 
the U.S.S.R A History of 
the U.S.S.R.,.” “Education for 
Atomic Age,” “Lite and the Lan 
guage Arts.” “General Science.” “The 
Social Studies,” “The Story of Our Li 
braries,” “You and Your Career,” “In- 
vention,” “Space “Our Na- 
tion’s Heritage: The American Revolu- 
tion”; single copies 25 cents each; 
Library and Education Division, Col- 
lier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave.. 
New York 19, N. Y 


Russia and 


rature 


Science,” 


time with these proven Perfection 
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Tests and Keys. Used by more than 


12,200 teachers last year, these aids are like having an assistant in 
your classroom. Your order, on this form, will be sent by return mail. 


(1) LITERATURE TESTS (comprehensive, objective tests ideat for os studied by cless es @ wnit.) 
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Moby Dick 
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QUANTITY PRICE LIST 


Free key with 24 copies of the seme test. 


COMPLETE SET PRICE LIST 
Complete set, 85 literature tests (heeding 1) with keys. . 
Complete set, 5 American enthology tests (heading 2) 
with keys ... 
Complete set, 7 English anthology tests (h 
2) with MOYES «6666 c cee n ee eednweenenenes 
Complete set, 10 Gremmer tests (heading 3) with keys... 





$16.95 





A Service for English Teachers Since 1926 





THE PERFECTION FORM CO. 
Box 157, Logan, lowe 
Gentlemen: Please send materials 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 
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French Africa (p. 17) 


World History, American History 


Digest of the Article 


France its real start 
Africa 


geria was taken over 


got in empire 
1830, when Al- 
By 1906, Morocco 


had been added as a protectorate and 


building in in 


the Empire was rounded out. 

In recent years, the rise of nationalism 
in Africa has shaken the French Empire 
to its roots. Fighting in Algeria has been 
going on 1954 
Algeria coming next week). Elsewhere 
Africa, President De Gaulle decided 
m a peaceful approach when he of- 
fered French colonies membership in 
the French Community of Nations and 
independence whenever they wanted it. 


since major article on 


in 
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the French Community, 11 former col- 
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TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


of Senior Scholastic? 
useful in Senior Scholastic that they 
ably ill 


irticles or features in Senior 


much that 


Prob 


Te at hers find 


the \ 


Why save issues sO is 


] 
wonder how can use it al 


it time, t 


Sc holastic 


, 
vou cannot use it not iat 1s 


The re 


use to good advantage later in the term. Even if you set aside only one pe riod 


at one any 


1 
ma he which you can 


a week for current affairs, you can make note of a particular article that you 
If work 


an article integration 


is laid out in 
the 
History 


you may have a unit on “Housing 


semester § 


later 


will want to use at some future time 
wish to hold 


youl 
for 


in the « 


units ou ma‘ with unit 


which is some weeks off, For exampk ourse in American 
or Economics, or Problems of Democracy 
In this issue we have a national affairs article, “Confusion in the Suburbs 

You may want to use this article at the time that you are taking up the 
to it 


important 


housing problem rather than at the present Or, you want 
It is 


that you impress upon students the importance of saving each issue of the 


may use 


now and then tie it into the housing unit later therefore 
magazine 

By saving each issue, students will save the time it takes to hunt for fugi 
tive materials. Senior Scholastic is a ready source for bringing the textbook 
up to date. Our writers keep a Wary eye on the current significance of topics 
before probing the past. This gives your students a living textbook on which 


H.L.H 


to draw 








SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 9-T 





Application 

What difference does it make to us 
in the United States if the newly inde 
Africa keep their 


pendent nations of 


indepe ndence or not? 
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uttee on 


Confusion in the Suburbs 
(p. 12) 


American History, Problems of Democrocy, 


Economics 


Digest of the Article 
Mobility made 


possible b mcreus 
f autos and trucks has 
rrowth of our sub 
lences but indus 
suburbs, It 


ire muiltip g in the 


nated that vy 1975 more than 


our | m living in metro 


irca ry Vitis outside re 


problet 
Suburbanit nust 
1 added 


ommunity 


LiTess am 
uburdban 


, 


nounting taxe 


Sore 


| } 
piannetl hive sug 
entralized government for the myr 


towns, but 


ndependent iburban 
irbanites ire 
mtonomy vould 
Added on government arises 


rrepresentaton shared 


like It 


| 
ireful planning 1s es 


ty ind suburb how 


that 
} 
metropolitan areas in the face 


ntial for 
| 


tf our rapid 


seeTns 
ever more 


| 
wopulation gr wth 


' 
Aim 
To he Ip students understand the seri 


ys proble ms fac mig imme tropolitan reas 


vith the growth of the suburbs 


Assignment 


each of the 


terms a) suburb b) 


1. Expiain following 
metropolitan 
essential services; (d) 


area, (| com 


muter; (e) megalopolis 


2. The automobile has helped to cre 
ate both the 


Discuss 


suburbs and their prob- 
lems 


3. What steps are being taken to 





COMING UP! 


in Future Issues 


Nov. 2, 1960 


> Notional Affairs Article 
Flannel Suit 

> World Affairs Article 
out End? 

> Forum Topic of the Week: Should the United 
Nations Be Moved Out of the U. S.? 


Nov. 9, 1960 


> Behind the Economic Iron Curtain: First in oa 


Farmer in the Gray 


Algeria, Ordeol With 


series of eye-witness articles by Haig Babian on 
Soviet economic life 
>» World Affairs Article 
of Soviet Power? 
> National Affairs 
roods in Trouble 


Red China, Ally or Rival 


Article: Our Nation's Rail 


> American Image: The Profit Motive: Boon or 


Bane? 


Nov. 16, 1960 


> Notional Affairs Article 
the Problems of the interregnum 
» World Affairs Article: Latin 
Way for Our Good Neighbors? 


Between Presidents 


America, Which 


> Forum Topic of the Week: National High School 
Debate Topic on Strengthening the U. N 
> American Image: How “Sick” Is Our Entertain 


ment? 





metropolitan 


meet the | 


reas today? 


} The 


Discussion Questions 
] Whi has there ere 

growth of the 
2. (For 

would vour reaction be if vour 


proposed that the 


suburbs in recent 
uburban $¢ hools 

parents 
family move to the 
rural 7 hools What 
wild vour reaction be if vou parents 
yposed that 

irby suburb? 

3. Do vou vith critics of local 


government who sav that efficiency will 


2 


For urban or 
| , 

the tamily move to a 

igree 


never exist in the suburban community 


vithout some kind of central authority? 


Justify your 


4. Which of the 


metropolitan areas in the 


opinion 
problems facing 
next decade 
wr two do you regard as most urgent in 
requiring a solution? Why? What is one 
probl m that 


| 
proposal for meeting the 


merits serious consideration? 


Things to Do 
1. Students can 


ents on such questions as 


interview their par- 
“What fac- 
tors caused us to move to the suburbs?” 
or “Why is it 


Ww here we are 


best for us to remain 
rather than move to the 
suburbs?” 

2. Students can select one or 


problems 


more 
community In 
orally 


facing the 
which they live and report on it 


9-T 


or in writing. Suggested problem areas 
are: schools, taxation, zoning laws, traf- 
fic, police or fire departments, water, 
sewage, community spirit, ete 

3. Vance Packard in his recent book 
The Status Seekers has some 


tive things to say about life in the 


look 


into those chapters before discussing 


provoca- 


suburbs. Teachers may want to 
our American Image feature (p. 15) on 


‘Status Seeking, Good or Bad? 


State Elections (p. 20) 


American History, Problems of Democracy, Civics 


Digest of the Arguments 


of the Week” 
ve consider both sides of the question 
Should all state and local officials be 
elected onh when there 


no Presidential ele 


In our “Forum Topic 


in those vears 


tion?’ 


Things to Do 


] Individual students or committees 
in be briefly a) the 
foreign 
in this election campaign dD stat 
] 


ssues ( if 


assigned to state 


national issues—domestic and 


— ' 
2. Reports can be written or, il oral 
] 


| : 
can take the ot panel discussions 


form | 
r imagina4’ry 


interviews between candi- 

lates and reporters 

America Votes 

Senior Scholastic, Sept. 28, 1960 esp 

p 26-28, 44, 46 “The Battle Pag 
Scholastic, t 

back copies ot local 


}new spap 


Sources 1960 
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in ¢ ich issue ot Senior his 
semester i 
headquarters in the commu- 


ers yarty 
I pa 


Lessons in Safety 


Oil's 


this 


The third of Shell 


trafh satets 


series on 

appears in week's 
t 

and No in October 


10 traffic hazards 


issue. No, | appeared in the September 
>] 


12th 
been 


28th issue 
lo date 
illustrated 


have 


The purpose of this series is to help 


develop in young people, including 


those not vet eligible for a driver's 
attitude 


and an awareness of the 


license, ai of highway safety 
and courtesy, 
dangers of careless and reckless driving. 

Ask each member of the class to list 
ten traffic 


whi h he 


violations or safety hazards 
considers the most common 
in his communitv. What do the stu 
dents think should be that is not 


now being done to reduce the frequency 


done 


of these violations? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 26) 
I. French Africa: A. a-4 
B. a-2; b-5; c-5; d-1; e-1; f 
Il. Suburbs: a-4; b-3 
Ill. Graph: a 
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Cr ingé 
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( school veal 


cheering of a hard-won 
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issroom lecture 
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pong 


football game or a cl 
ind a staff prepares a script to go a 
lish department at Proviso 


in Hillside, Il., 


aids to 


West H. S radio 
ind TV 


ymprehension and appreciation 


tapes 


programs as student 


Howell 


with 


A government class at 


Mich.) H. S. 
community leaders, such as the sheriff, 


tapes interviews 
for classroom use. 

Sister Vincent Ferrer of the Incarnate 
Word H. S. in San Antonio, Tex., has 
her English students tape Alfred Noyes’ 


Stanley Solomon is an English teacher 
at Linton H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


60’S 


Nerve center of the new language laboratory system developed by the Educational 
Equipment Division of Edwards Company, Inc., is the teacher's console. Through this 
unit teachers can program live classes, tape-recorded master lessons, outside sound 
sources such as educational TV, and student recitations—all from central “desk.” 
From the console—designed ‘with teacher in mind’’—up to four separate lessons can 
be broadcast and each can be channeled to any desired combination of student booths 
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gun in the moonlight 
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for the recorder as we 


60's Manuta 


| 
orde rs increasing 


the beginning 
plunge 
turers are mak 
ing re useful. RCA’s 


cartridge tape model, w th drop-in load 


ot uses 


into the 


ing, promises even simpler operation 


The re ire 


recorders that can be 


now several batten yperated 
easily carried into 
on-the 


ictivities 


the community for spot inter 
1 


similar Wollen 


“1500” model is particu 


views and 
sak’s compact 
larly h and) 


situations 


to move iround in le irning 
Voice of Music’s add-a-track 
feature voungster to listen to 
one part of a tape while recording on 
both 
parts can then be listened to in play 

back. Think what you can do with this 
machine in teaching oral communica- 
tion skills! 

Nor is this all. Particularly significant 
is the use of the recorders at St. Scho- 
lastica Academy in Covington, La. 
Classrooms are so completely equipped 
with recording equipment that a teacher 
is free to give personal instruction to 
part of a class while others listen to pre- 
recorded lectures. 
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1 second part at the same time; 


forth 


is and 


ilso have brought 
amazing dy inces 


60's 


in Camet 


projectors that these have become al 


you! push 


most iS @AaS\ to 1S is 


button-drive car. A few highlights 


next trip 


instructional 


> 35mm cameras: For your 


abr | ind tor m iking 


s, late models really them 
(re rf my 
Europe 


Rome and Paris that 


operate 
I] 
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with slides of 
' 
would satisfy the 


Yet 


first camera she ever 


returned from 


photogr uphe r they were 
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fussy 
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There are countless similar models 
on the market They 
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».” No need to fuss with shutter spec ds 
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hold me 
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or lens opening; it 1s ill done automa 
tically 

[ use a 35mm camera to make in- 
structional slides on how to produce a 
school newspaper. It is also good to 
have youngsters plan a slide-film re- 
port on a field trip to a radio or tele- 
vision station or the like, And I reward 
young ones in my “slow” classes for 
special achievements by snapping their 
grinning faces and posting them on the 


tackboard for all the world to notice 





> Motion picture cameras: Filming ound on film as it is taken. Not 


up to (What a blessing on those 
classroom activities is a wonderful way tr 


Then have your crew tape-record a chairs! ) 


to motivate youngsters to do their best narrative to go along with vour silent For another they have features that 


They are “hams” even as vou and | novi make 


your life much easier and learn 
New refinements of the motion-pic ing more effective. You can put in a set 


ture camera—especially Smm—are mat > Projectors: There is just no end to of 
elous to behold. Many have automati fabulous machines you can get 


features similar to 35mm cameras it iowing in your classroom the 


slides, time their interval, and con- 
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avalan worry about operation of the machine 
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Important NEW CORONET FILMS 


For Mathematics Verbs: Principal Parts 


11 min 
Pythagorean Theorem 


Proof By Area (5% min For U.S. History 
Pythagorean Theorem: The Beginnings and Growth of 
Cosine Formula (5% min America (11 min 
Immigration in America’s 
For English History 
Sentences Simple, Com United States Expansion 
Settling The West 
13% min 


¥ ) preview pound omplex (11 
onsidera Verbs: Recognizing and 
neck YOoul 


6 CENCE seca, tellenes tne. eee 


, t of your choices For preview and full information ... 
EM Al \CS For Science J 


Microorganisms that Cause 


Using Them (11 min 


Use the coupon to request examination prints of these 
films. There is no obligation, except for return post- 
age. This service is restricted to those who participate 


wATH 


N G \ \ S al Disease (11 min n recommending films for purchase. The coupon also 


Airplanes: Principles of may be used to obtain a copy of the general catalogue 
Flight (11 min of Coronet Films, containing descriptions of nearly 


oe W\S 1 ORY} Conserving Our Forests 1,000 classroom films—and complete information on 


_ \ ; 
ee en \ \) S - 2 Today (11 min preview, rental, and purchase 
’ ae Conserving Our Soil F 
; eal Today (11 CORONET FILMS 


min 
Dept. ST-100 - Coronet Building - Chicago 1, Illinois 
The Earth: Changes in 
its Surface (11 min Please send examination prints of the films checked above or listed 
on the attached 


The Eorth: its Oceans Please send general cotologue of Coronet Films, describing nearly 


13% min 1,000 educational motion pictures, with full information on how 
they moy be obtained 
The Earth: Its Structure 


(11 min Nome 


The Earth: Resources in 
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its Crust (11 min 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sto- 
tions before assigning progroms to students 


DRAMA 


Fri. and Sat., Oct. 28 and 29, 7:30 p.m 
(CBS-TV) Family Classics: “The Scarlet 
Pimpernel,” adapted by George Baxt 
from the famous novel by Baroness 
Orczy. This two-hour, two-part dra- 
matic production is the first in a series 
of adaptations from the classics. Michael 
Rennie stars as the adventurous Pim- 
pernel; Maureen O'Hara as Lady Mar- 
guerite Blakeney, his wife; Zachary 
Scott as Chauvelin, in the story of the 
British nobleman who rescues aristo- 
crats condemned to the guillotine dur- 
ing the French Revolution. STUDY 
QUESTIONS: 1. How does the author 
seem to feel about the French Revolu- 
tion? Does she see any good in the 
changes in France? 2. Compare the 
Baroness’ picture of the Revolution 
with Dickens’ portrayal in “A Tale of 
Two Cities.” 3. What is a pimpernel? 
Why does the Scarlet Pimpernel want 

to risk his life in his adventures? Can 

you compare him with other picaresque 
heroes such as Quixote or Robin Hood? 

4. Is the Pimpernel a believable char- 

the plot of the story either 
probable or possible? 5. The two-hour 
serial telecast is a new experiment for 
TV drama. How effective is it? 

Fri. Oct. 28, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone 4 Thing About Ma- 

starring Richard Haydn. Story 

mtent whose most serious 
tr the petty annoyances 

chines he must use ! shallow life 

Sun., Oct. 30, 12:00 noon (CBS-TV) CBS 
Television Workshop icia McHugh 
Wade's The Mortgaged Foxhole.” 

1:30 (NBC-TV) The Catholic 
Hour: Leo Brady’s “My Enemy, My 
Son,” a satire on the relationship be- 
tween father and son 

9:00 p.m CBS-TV) General Electric 
Theater: “Journcy to a Wedding,” 
ring Gene Tierney 

Tues., Nov. 1, 8:30 p.n NBC-TV) 
Hitchcock Presents: “Outlaw in Town, 
starring Ricardo Montalban and Con- 
stance Ford in a Hitchcock Western 

Nov. 2, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S 

Steel Hour: “A Time to Decide,” by 

Sidney Carroll 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Oct. 28, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: “One Nation Indivis- 
ible,” songs from past presidential cam- 
paigns, with Robert reston, Dorothy 
Collins, Bill Hayes, Mahalia Jackson 

Oct. 29, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic “‘Sehumans and the Ro- 
mantic Movement.” 
Oct. 30, 10:30 arm. (CBS-TV) Leok 
Up and Live: “The Early Christian 
Chants,” first in a new Catholic series 
on the history of church music, written 
by John Bloch, who did “All That Jazz” 
and “The Gladsome Noise.” 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three 
“Actor’s Choice.” Ossie Davis and Ruby 
Dee read poetry by Negro writers and 
poems about Negroes by other poets. 
8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) An Hour With 


acter? Is 


nes, 
a Mai 
tre 


yuble is of ma- 


star- 


Alfred 


Sat., 


Danny Kaye: Danny Kaye and guest, 
Louis Armstrong 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station for time and schedule.) 
The Ragiime Era: “The Mauve Decade.” 
(Premiere.) New series on the music of 
America from 1890 to 1920, with special 
attention to the social history of the 
era as reflected in its music. Today Max 
Morath, the “Ragtime Bernstein,” sets 
the stage for the series and sings some 
of the songs 

(NET) Photegraphy—the Incisive Art 
Ansel Adams talks about the “Tools 
and Techniques of the Photographer.” 


Alistair Cooke hosts Omnibus study of 
U.S. Presidency, ‘He Shall Have Pow- 
er,”’ Sun., Nov. 13, 5-6 p.m. (NBC-TV). 


(NET) Invitation to Art: “The Ani- 
mal Kingdom.” Dr. Brian O'Doherty 
traces the artistic conception of animal 
and man-beast from ancient Greece to 
the Orient 

Mon., Oct. 31, 5:30 (CBS; carried six days 
later in New York) Invitation to Art 
“Man's Reach.” Today: Jonathan Swift's 
“Gulliver's Travels 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs., Oct. 27, 8:05 p.m. (NBC) Election 
Countdown: Fourth in a series of five 
estimates of the electoral strength of 
the two candidates 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS Reports 
“Money and the Next President.” John 
Kenneth Galbraith, Gabriel Hauge, 
Leon Keyserling, and Per Jacobssen dis- 
cuss inflation and foreign competition 
with the U.S. market—the causes, ef- 
fects, and control of both. Clips from 
the candidates’ debates illustrate their 
positions on the American money 
market 

Oct. 29, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Campaign and the Candidates: Seventh 
in a series of eight special programs 
on the campaign, featuring interviews 
in-depth with the candidates. 

Sun., Oct. 30, 12:30 p.m. (NBC) The Eter- 
nal Light: Fourth in a series of 13 dram- 


atized episodes from Jewish history 
6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face the Nation 
Sen. John F. Kennedy 
6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Split interview with 
one Democratic leader 
6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twentieth Cen- 
tury: “The Violent World of Sam Huff,” 
story of the New York Giants star 
(NET—consult local educational tele 
vision station for time and schedule.) 
The American Mind: Prof. John C 
Whittemore discusses “The Cast Iron 
Southerner,” such as John C. Calhoun 
and John Taylor 
(NET) Beginnings: Dr. Will Mennin- 
ger, psychiatrist 
(NET) Grassroots Voter: “Foreign 
Policy,” last in a series of programs 
presenting the grassroots opinion on 
major election issues. Today voters dis- 
cuss the issues of admission for Red 
China to the UN, face-to-face diplo- 
macy, and the possibility of war 
Mon., Oct. 31, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Presi- 
dential Countdown: Issues, events, per- 
sonalities in the campaign 
Tues., Nov. 1, 9:30 p.m. (NBC, except 
WNBC, New York, on Sun. Nov. 6, 
11:30 p.m.) An Ameriean Dialogue: “The 
Sacral and the Secular.” Two prominent 
theologians discuss church-state rela- 
tionships: Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J., 
and Dr. Robert McAfee Brown 
Sun., Nov. 13, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omai- 
bus: “He Shall Have Power,” docu- 
mentary examination of the American 
presidency from the beginning to the 
present 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Thurs., Oct. 27, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV?) Recky 
and His Friends: Rocky and Bullwinkle 
encounter a mysterious space ship 
Fractured fairy tale: a shoemaker is 
unhappy because his elves make only 
left shoes. Peabody's Improbable His 
tory shows Peabody Hound trying to 
help Lord Douglas win a race to climb 
the Matterhorn 
at. Oct. 29, 19:00 am. (NBC-TV) The 
Shari Lewis Show: “The Record Show.” 
Hush Puppy enters a song-writing con 
test to win a trip to see his girl 

10:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) King Leonardo 
and His Short Subjects: New cartoons 
about an artistic lion who reigns over 
an unruly animal kingdom 

1:00 (NBC-TV) Mr. 
Chain Reactions 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea 
ver “Seaver s Freckles.” 
un., Oct. 30, 7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie 
Timmy's misdirected kindness to an in 
jured deer almost kills the animal when 
Timmy ignores a parental warning 

7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shirley Temple 

Show The Prince and the Pauper.” 
7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 

ace: Dennis and friends mistake a val 

uable stock certificate for a picture of 
in eagle suitable for hanging in their 
tree house 

(NET) What's New: Mr 
camping; differences between 
tame, and domesticated animals on 

About Animals”; broad jumping 

“Adventures in Moving.” 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


-check local educational television 
station.) Lab 30: “Two Ways to Go 
The Story of Semiconductors,” with 
Hugh Downs and Dr. Allan I. Bennett 

Mon., Oct. 31, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Algebra 
with Dr. John L. Kelley. Today's les- 
son: Applications of Vector Addition 
Wed., Nov. 2: Scalar Multiplication and 
Length. Fri., Nov. 4: Lines. Tues., Nov 
1 and Thurs., Nov. 3: Teaching of Mod- 
ern Algebra with Dr. Julius H. Hlavaty 

Tues., Nov. 1, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition!: “3,000 Years Under the Sea.” 
Discovery of a 3,000-year-old wreck of 
a Bronze Age vessel in the Aegean Sea 
by the Cochran Expedition. Exploration 
of a sunken ancient Greek City 
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It lets you build your own A-V Library. No 
months-in-advance scheduling. Preparation 
begins and ends with the few seconds it 
takes to slip materials into the projector 
whenever students are ready to learn. 


VU-LYTE II is a lighter, brighter and more 
versatile teaching tool than any other 
opaque projector made. In social studies, 
stir students with huge, brilliant images of 
stamps or coins from foreign lands; in Eng- 
lish, correct themes before the entire class; 
in science, make specimens giant, living 
diagrams. You teach with these and thow- 
sands of other techniques in every subject 
with a Vu-Lyte II in your classroom. 


2% The other projector in this A-V Exam 
is a BGeseler Vu-Graph. The coupon 
below will bring you complete infer- 
mation on what it will do for you. 
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prizes. The author takes a good, hard 
look at the state of the modern Amer- 
ican stage, and offers some highly in- 
dividual opinions and a few remedies. 

Kerr how 
playwrights are deeply indebted to Ib 
sen. Kerr's idea is that Ibsen's plays 
have become such standard models for 
any sort of drama dealing with social 


points out many of our 


themes that famous scenes in some of 
today’s plays can be traced, often with 
directly to Ib- 
sen’s dramas. One of the authors who 
receives perhaps an unfair drubbing 
is Arthur Miller. Ker: think 
that All My Sons is too Ibsenesque for 
its own artistic merit. 

Chekhov, 
type” of drama, and many a 
hopped onto the bandwagon favoring 
introspective, slow-moving dialogue and 
seemingly actionless plays. Again, the 
author that the best Chekovian 
plays were written by Chekov. His 
analysis covers such popular plays as 
The Glass Menagerie, Member of the 
Wedding, I Am a Camera, and many 
others. 


some embarrassment, 


seems to 


too, established a “new 


writer 


Says 


—Henrsert B. Kennepy, Jn 
Speech and Drama Dept 
Hunter College, N. ¥. C 


THE SOCIAL IDEAS OF AMER 
ICAN EDUCATORS, by Merle Curti 
Pageant Books, Paterson, N. J., 1959, 
613 pp., $4.95.) 


It is a rare book on education that 
can stand reprinting after a quartet 
of a century. This book, which 
peared as the tenth volume of the fa 
mous Report of the American Histori 
cal Commission on the Social Studies 
in the Schools, is such a one. Curti, a 
Prize-winning historian, is 
his insights into American 


ap- 


Pulitzer 
nated for 
social and intellectual history. 

A valuable feature of this new edi 
tion of an engrossing work is the survey 
of education during the past 25 years 
In broad strokes, Curti paints the ma 
jor developments in education up to 
1960. His the relation 
ship between business and education 
Federal aid, reli 
desegregation, 


comments on 


freedom, 
gion and the schools, 
and the misinterpretations of Dewey 
are short but vital probes pointedly 
footnoted for those who want to read 


academic 


further. 

The body of the work continues to 
tie educators to the times in which they 
lived and measures their “social hopes 
Mann, Barnard, Booker T. 

Hall, James, Thorndike 
and Dewey stand up well in these 
pages. In addition, there are broad 
chapters on colonial survivals, the edu- 
cation of women, and the post World 
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Curtis, Author and Story-Teller 
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EUROPE — Young Teachers 


See Europe for Less with congenial young 
teachers & other young adults of, your 
age & interests. Economical 6- to 12-week 
trips; $685 to $1495 all-expense. Space 
limited! For details write 

AMERICANS ABROAD, INC., TRAVEL SERVICE 
4 University Sta., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


_ UNIVERSITY OF OSLO 
INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
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Oslo International $ School 
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The generous and heart-warming let 


ters on page 3-T of this issue—together 


with others for which we wish there 


were space have i special signific ance 


to us beyond that of remarking on Scho 
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graders 
Arms 
Cats 

Dogs 


For dogs to chase 
Made to like peopk 
Evebrows: Something women shave off 
Little Big rocks chopped up 
Door: A door is to 
Mountains: A place that’s hard to go up 
but easy to come down 
Mustache Something else to 
Package: A package 
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Ears: Ears are to wiggle 
Hat: A hat is a thing to tip and say, 
“How do you do?” 


No Sale: A salesman called a pros 
pective customer and the phone was 
answered by what was obv iously a small 
boy ; 

“Is your mother or father at home? 
the salesman asked. 

The child said no and the 
isked if the Te was anyone else he could 
speak to. 

“My sister,” the youngste1 replied 


sale small 


Let me speak to her,” the salesman 
said. 
There was a long period of silence 
ind the little boy returned to the phone 
“I can't lift her out of the play : 


rie said 
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WHAT REALLY 
CREATES 
PROSPERITY ? 


Let’s be realistic. 

More wages don’t create prosperity. 
Actually, unearned wages create an 
unsound economy. 

What is true prosperity? The increase of 
material wealth. 

What basically creates wealth? Not 
education, culture, social agencies, govern- 
meni. They help spread it, help you enjoy 
it, use it, control it. 

Basically, industry creates wealth: by 
creating more goods for everyone. By 
keeping costs within reach through mass 
production and product improvement. By 
making more jobs for more and more 


people. Remember—most of us derive our Republic Steel pioneers 
incomes directly or indirectly from industry with improved products 


and business. 


Let’s be realistic: if you work with indus- that reduce costs 


try—against unsound money, foreign com- 
petition, idle waste of manpower— you are 
helping create prosperity! 


One of Republic Steel's important pioneering 
72 fr p U B 4a | C improvements, which greatly reduces costs 
for home builders (thereby helping to 
counteract inflation and promote prosperity), 

S T fe a L is a new line of low-cost windows. 


These handsome windows have been 
ee * Gone specifically designed and produced to meet 
the economic needs of home builders. Excess 
cost has been engineered right out of them 
They will not warp, stick, or rot. Positive 
closing. Weathertight seal. Installation is 


fast, easy, and economical. 


Combining quality and cost that home 
builders and owners can live with, these superb 
windows are sold under the famous name of 
TRUSCON, a Division of Republic Steel. 






































